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At a recent meeting at Harvard of New England college and 
secondary-school men, one of the two sessions was devoted to a 
presentation of three new plans for college admission. Ex-President 
Eliot humorously remarked that the occasion had proved the truth 
of the adage that there is nothing new under the sun, since other- 
wise the time-worn subject of college-entrance requirements, 
discussed every year for the past decade, would have finally been 
laid to rest. That the subject has enough vitality to have with- 
stood for all these years the deadening effects of most educational 
conventions is an encouraging sign; especially is it encouraging 
that the English teachers of this country are raising their voices 
with increasing strength in their protest, for the insistence indicates 
a growing appreciation of the problems of modern secondary-school 
English, and a stronger realization that, under present conditions 
and restrictions, we are not only largely failing to perform the most 
obvious duty laid upon us, that of increasing a student’s effective 
use of his mother-tongue, but, what is far more serious in the final 
analysis, are missing the opportunities our subject presents of 
vitally affecting that which is of far greater importance than a 
boy’s speech—his thoughts and ideals. 

That the universities and colleges by their uniform entrance 
requirements have rendered a valuable service to secondary 
schools is without question. Coming in a period when there was 
little uniformity in the training of high-school teachers, when 
interest in education as a science, even within the universities 
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themselves, was in its feeble infancy, the setting of definite stand- 
ards, the suggestion of new lines of endeavor, the limitation of 
individual caprice, the encouragement and stimulus given by the 
higher institutions, were invaluable in strengthening and unifying 
the work of the lower schools. That the fostering care of the 
colleges is still performing this valuable service is a grave question 
in the minds of many, and there are among us those who are 
convinced that, in many respects, college prescription is a serious 
hindrance to the best work of the high school. Of that number I 
myself am one. 

What are the chief criticisms to be brought against the present 
high-school course in English? We all are used to the often bitter 
complaint against individual masterpieces. Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Milton’s Minor Poems, Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, the classic 
myths—all have had their share of condemnation; but these 
criticisms, although in most cases well founded, fail to strike at the 
root of the trouble. The gravest defect in the present course of 
English as prescribed by the universities and colleges is its total 
inadequacy to meet present conditions and needs. It fails not only 
to satisfy the interests and desires of the pupils themselves, but to 
do its part as it should toward developing them into the type of 
men and women which our civilization demands and for which 
our public schools are established and supported. 

The main impression made on one who studies the schools of our 
country today is that of the tremendous complexity of our educa- 
tional problems, due largely to the lack of homogeneity in our 
population. This is especially true of our great cities. America 
has been well called the great “mixing bowl,” in which all nationali- 
ties at varying stages of growth are demanding a place. Education 
is no longer the comparatively simple process of a few generations 
ago, when the same kind of training sufficed for all. With the 
realization that different classes of society have different needs, and 
that we must meet those needs or perish from our own hospitality, 
has come the development of varying types of schools, and in place 
of the old academic college-preparatory school, or side by side with 
it, has sprung up the agricultural school of the country districts, 
the various vocational schools of the city, each trying to meet 
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directly and quickly the most crying needs of the students to whom 
they minister. So far our educational work has been sound. It 
is when we examine the curricula of these various types of schools 
that we are struck with our slavish adherence to the old, for in the 
same school, side by side with the new vocational courses with 
their highly specialized training, we find the old college-entrance 
requirements still governing the academic courses, and prescribing 
not only the thing studied but the method of teaching it as well. 
For instance, in English work, boys and girls this country over are 
forced to plod their too often weary way through fields marked out 
by the universities and colleges, regardless of whether they ever 
intend to go to college and of whether the work fit their immediate 
needs or desires or has in it any permanent vitality for the future. 

The assumption underlying this continued dominance of the 
university ideal must be one of two: either the majority of students 
are going to college and therefore need special training to facilitate 
their entrance; or what the college has prescribed as suitable 
preparation for its work best prepares for life. Neither of these 
assumptions is true. The number of students who enter college 
each year is still but a small percentage of the total enrolled in 
high schools, and in many localities, especially in our great seaport 
and manufacturing centers, the number applying for college 
training from the majority of the high schools is so small as not to 
warrant consideration in the formation of a general course of study. 
The second assumption, that what prepares for college best pre- 
pares for life, is equally false. The day may have been when no 
better preparation in English could have been given the majority 
of high-school boys and girls than that now laid down by the 
College Entrance Board, but that day has passed never to return, 
and it behooves both high-school teacher and college professor to 
recognize the fact, and to revivify and enrich our offering till it is 
adequate to meet modern conditions and needs. 

What then are the defects of our present course in English ? 
To answer this it is necessary that we should have a clear con- 
ception of our aim in teaching it. We can easily recall the usual 
statement: (1) to teach the correct use of English; (2) to develop 
a liking for good reading, and the power to understand and appre- 
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ciate it. The first purpose no one will attempt to gainsay. Whatever 

else may be our idea of the possibilities and responsibilities of our 

work, no true teacher of English will try to shirk his duty to give 

to his pupils all possible ability to handle the English language with 

correctness, ease, and even power, since it is a tool on the efficient 

use of which much of his future success in life will depend. The 

second statement is fair enough if we fill it with content enough. 

The vital point is not merely that we should make readers of our 

boys and girls, but that we should make their reading a positive 

force for good; that by means of their reading we should help in 

the formation of right ideals of thought and of action. To do this 
we must fill them with a love for the best that is in good things, 

with a distaste for the cheap and vulgar; we must train not only 
the mind to think, but the imagination to see, the heart to feel and 
desire, the will to determine, to have, and to be that which is 
noblest and best. And never in the history of America have we 
English teachers had more need than today to hold clearly before 
ourselves this great spiritual purpose of our work, that our mis- 
sion is primarily to stimulate, to awaken, to quicken, to feed, 
for never has the nation more needed our help. We are a 
country of wonderful material advancement and wealth, but 
we cannot remain truly great without spiritual development as 
well. No nation can succeed permanently without high aims; its 
“reach must exceed its grasp.’”’ It is for us teachers of English 
consciously to strive to develop the “‘reach.” There is great need 
of this today, for many of the old forces for good that furnished 
past generations with a present help in time of trouble have ceased 
to be operative or are fast losing their efficiency. We are no longer 
a Bible-reading people; the church and Sunday school are fast 
losing their hold; family life is less intimate and watchful; respect 
for law and authority is decreasing, while forces of evil are steadily 
multiplying in our midst. The moving pictures and the vaude- 
villes, cheap and commonplace if not immoral, the trashy magazine, 
the daily newspaper with its scandal and vulgar comic supplement 
are but a few of the agencies at work which have already helped 
to bring about a cheapening of ideals, a lowering of standards, and 
a blunting of fine sensibilities and distinctions, already ominously 
perceptible in our American people, both man and youth. 
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It is time that we English teachers, recognizing our responsibility 
as awakeners of the spirit, should ask ourselves what we are doing 
to check this downward tendency. The permanent value of our 
work must always be largely a matter of hope and trust, since we 
cannot follow vur boys and girls into the temptations and trials of 
life; but its immediate value we can estimate with some fairness, 
and the test we must apply is the student’s attitude toward it, for 
the law holds here that applies to other forms of moral uplift: 
there must be a reaction in the mind of the receiver or our minis- 
trations have been in vain. The first and necessary sign of that 
reaction is interest—the quickened eye, the more alert mind, the 
eager question, the insistent discussion—signs that we all at blessed 
moments have had as precious evidences that our work has not 
been in vain. Is our English course as at present taught bringing 
that result? Judging from the testimony of a large percentage of 
English teachers it cannot be, since if so, why the earnest, even 
insistent, demand for a change in our English requirements ? 
That it does not please the students as it should is shown too 
conclusively by the attitude of many a class, attentive in body, 
inattentive in spirit, perfunctorily memorizing facts about literary 
masterpieces, but neither thinking, feeling, nor enjoying. 

In the East and Middle West the full classes in English may be 
taken by some objector as evidence that this statement is over- 
drawn; but when we consider that in these parts of the country 
English is a prescribed study for each year of the high-school course, 
numbers will prove nothing. Moreover, the protesting voice of the 
English teacher is strong from those very sections. In California, 
where the elective system in vogue in the colleges has found its 
way into the high school, the English course is put to a truer test. 
But two years of work are required for university admission, and 
that completed, students are free to choose practically what they 
will. Their choice is usually governed by one ot two things: they 
select either what they like, what they are interested in, or what 
they can see is of use. To the immature mind “useful” usually 
means of practical benefit in earning a living or in meeting the 
immediate needs of everyday life. Judged by this standard our 
present English courses, with the exception of so-called “business 
English” and public speaking, too often fail to appeal to high- 
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school students, although it is a significant fact that the oral work 
wins a ready approval from boys and many of the girls, even where 
natural timidity makes it difficult. The second test, that of 
interest, when applied to our English curriculum, seems also to 
fail. Unfortunately for our self-satisfaction, to our students 
“interest”? does not necessarily mean a liking for that which 
appeals to mature minds, nor for that which we think is good for 
them, for, left free to choose, many drop English at the end of the 
second year, others at the end of the third, and only about one-half 
a graduating class continues the subject to the end. To be sure, 
they are usually delightful pupils to teach; there has been a survival 
of the fittest that results in a quick and ready response to the work 
we have to offer, but what of the other 50 per cent we have lost ? 
If I am right as to the mission of an English teacher—if a large 
part of the burden of wakening the spiritual nature is not only our 
duty but our pride and glory, can we afford without clamorous 
protest longer to fail to reach so large a percentage of our students? 

The time is ripe for reform. How and from whom is it to 
come? It must and, from the nature of things, should, emanate 
from the ranks of secondary-school teachers. The university in 
the past has done its best toward elevating the high school, but its 
old best is no longer adequate. It is today engrossed with its own 
problems, due, as are ours, to changes in our civilization and con- 
sequent changes in educational needs. It has sent out into 
secondary-school teaching a large body of trained men and women, 
whose willing task it must be to discover not only the failures in 
the work we are doing, but the possibilities of reform. The day 
for purely destructive criticism has passed. What is needed is a 
recognition on the part of high-school teachers that the problem 
and its solution are ours. We must go to the universities and 
colleges, not as carping critics seeking to place blame nor as timid 
dependents asking favors, but as earnest coworkers, fully alive to 
the difficulties of the situation for both colleges and high schools, 
and with practical, definite recommendations for its improvement. 

And how are we to go about the solution of our problem? First, 
we must clearly and definitely settle for ourselves our real aim in 
teaching English. We must answer that first question of all fair 
criticism: What are we trying todo? Then, Is the thing worth 
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doing? If not, What can we do that would be better? The 
attempt to answer these questions will bring us to the consideration 
of the type of school in which we are working, to the special needs 
of our student body, and the failure or success of the present course 
to meet those needs. The next stage is experimental. Openly and 
boldly if we are so fortunate as to be working under intelligent, 
broad-minded, unprejudiced school directors, behind closed doors 
if not, in such time as we can steal from prescribed work, we begin 
our search for a more vital course in English. Let no one enter 
here who is not equal to the task. It calls for patience, for zeal, 
for self-denial, for the ability to divest our minds of all scholastic 
traditions; the willingness, if necessary, to overturn all educational 
idols; the readiness to sacrifice precious leisure to hours of search, 
since the well-trodden field of the classics, made easily familiar by 
our college training and later college prescription, can no longer 
wholly satisfy our needs. And having found the promising ma- 
terial, still more hours must be spent in studying its possibilities 
and the best method of approach, for our constant watchword must 
be, ““We must interest that we may hold; we must interest that we 
may teach; we must interest that we may arouse, inspire, uplift.” 

That such experimentation, difficult as existing conditions make 
it, is not impossible is proved by the work that is today being carried 
on in numberless schoolrooms in the United States. What is 
needed to make it most profitable is the further step of co-operation. 
The experiment of the original, fertile-minded teacher must be 
brought to the notice of the great majority, who are willing and able 
to follow, but are without the supreme gift of creative ability which 
can originate. There must be greater willingness to share what has 
proved profitable, more open-mindedness and readiness to try the 
discoveries of others, more gathering-together for mutual consulta- 
tion and advice, until slowly, out of much patient effort and 
co-operation, we arrive at conclusions which we can confidently 
and insistently offer to the colleges of this country as at least a 
beginning of the solution of our problem. Such co-operation, 
unlimited by sectionalism, is made possible for the first time by the 
newly formed National Council of English Teachers. To it and to 
the schools of the Middle West, highly fortunate in their liberty, 
we may hopefully look for signs of the dawn of a new day. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE IN LITERATURE 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ 


CORNELIA STEKETEE HULST 
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Now that the eastern universities are abandoning the system 
of examining on certain masterpieces, by which they had prac- 
tically dictated to the secondary schools what should constitute 
the course of reading, and now that they are following the univer- 
sities of the Middle West in leaving the secondary schools free to 
read what they will, when they will, and as they will, the move- 
ment will doubtless extend throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and teachers of literature will have an opportunity to do 
their best in their teaching. As a sequel we shall soon be called 
upon to justify our freedom by improvement in the output from 
our schools. It behooves us, therefore, to consider betimes and to 
arrange our course to secure by proper economies and improved 
methods (1) better habits of work, (2) keener appreciation, and 
(3) consequent power of a superior order. We shall find, as do 
other business concerns when they reorganize, that by a little 
ingenuity and care we can conserve much that we are now wasting, 
and reap a rich percentage in by-products. 

The National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English has advised us to organize our work, and thanks to the 
labors of the Conference for years past, we have never been in so 
favorable a state to attempt organization. First, we are accus- 
tomed to studying the masterpieces themselves instead of snatches 
from them and books about them, and we do not deaden the inter- 
est by too much biography and history, but enliven it by enough; 
second, we have a flexible list, offering more for the most fortunate 
and efficient schools, and requiring not too much from the least; 
third, we have on that list a goodly proportion of pieces that we 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, December 
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shall want to keep, though it needs revision to displace the less 
worthy pieces by selections that give literary types not now repre- 
sented and that strengthen spots notably weak in our course. It 
is to be hoped that the Conference will continue its labors, especially 
if it is ready to adopt its own good advice, and will help to organize 
our course. It is to be hoped that a committee whose word carries 
weight will serve as an advisory board, if this present committee, 
as constituted, does not continue to serve. The old distinction 
between reading and study may well be dropped, for the ‘‘reading”’ 
should be done with creditable care, and sometimes with minute- 
ness, but the term “‘study,”’ as it is used here in contradistinction, 
is certain to continue the abuse of a deadening learning-for-its- 
own-sake. What need not be a vice in a professional scholar, and 
may be encouraged in the few members of the class to whom it is 
natural, is disastrous when imposed on all in the study of literature. 

One of the weak spots that we recommend the Conference to 
strengthen is in the home reading. It is very desirable that habits 
of individual reading be fostered, and to this end it would be well 
to stimulate, and in some fashion to control, the reading of a list 
of modern books throughout the course. We wish to develop a 
habit of independent reading, not of required books (for all pupils 
of one grade have not the same likings or the same degree of pro- 
ficiency in readiag, and on these books little help will be given by 
discussions in class), but of a generous list of selections from what 
the children, or children of previous classes, have liked, along with 
other books that the teacher suggests. The privilege of substitut- 
ing books that they have found worthy may well be accorded 
individuals and schools that labor under harder conditions than 
usual. In my own twelfth-grade classes the books that were 
reported range from Plato and The History of Napoleon down to 
Oliver Optic and Henty. If time is occasionally taken for each 
pupil to tell the class what he has read lately that he liked, the 
personal recommendation will do much to stimulate reading and 
to raise the quality of books read by the class, as well as to humanize 
the class and to secure a true social culture. 

The purpose of our course, in literature as in composition, 
should be immediately practical, to teach a pupil to express the 
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ideas that come to him from the whole range of his experience. 
To that end it should aim to include all of the best types in prose 
and poetry—epic, lyric, drama, narrative, essay, oration—and in 
these the structural beauty and effectiveness of style should be 
noted, as well as the thought, or content. The best methods of 
narration, description, exposition, and argumentation should be 
seen as they occur in the masterpieces studied, and this study 
should be supplemented by exercises in composition aiming to give 


more knowledge, and practice in its use. A good textbook, if it is - 


not abused, will add to the efficiency of this work. Until pupils 
have felt the beauty of the form in the best and most original 
types of literature, they will lack the best preparation to give fit 
form to their own ideas when occasion comes for them to express 
themselves. It is because this formal side of literature is so practi- 
cally valuable, so essential in the teaching of composition, and 
because this side of the literature will be so much more carefully 
considered when composition is taught together with literature, 
that I should consider it a great mistake to separate high-school 
courses in composition and literature. 

The less immediately practical purpose of the study of the 
content of literature is not the less valuable to the life of the stu- 
dent, for the body is more than raiment. By his reading he comes 
to appreciate and use a noble art; but also, traveling in the realms 
of gold under the sway of those kingly spirits, he widens his horizon 
and learns the distant and the past, whence he can return to under- 
stand and cherish the better all that is good in his present. If he 
reads aright, his spirit is roused from its passive state, and he enters 
into the life of his book for or against, as judge of its good and its 
evil. It will be observed that I am following Plato in considering 
the goodness of the pieces selected as their most important quality, 
though beauty is the quality to be sought most in the study of 
their form. Plato held that the purpose of telling children great 
stories was to make them “‘heroes”’ for the state; we are teaching 
our young people, by the moral and religious questions that they 
encounter in the best literature, to consider their duty as citizens 
in the Kingdom of God. How can Macbeth and The Idylls of the 
King be read without opening the eyes of the spirit to moral and 
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religious truths? Plato was doubtless too good an artist to want 
to preach stories (which usually hold their moral in solution), but 
he was an educational artist in selecting for his course the stories 
that had the right morals, ‘models of virtuous thought, picturing 
God as good, and heroes as good men.” To multiply the strength 
of the impression, stories should be told also of men who break the 
moral law and are broken by it in turn. And modern children 
should have stories from the literature of the past, old pagan stories, 
like the Odyssey, to see what was beautiful and good in those times, 
but also what was not good as compared with the modern. Folliow- 
ing these, they should have mediaeval ballads, romances, and tales, 
the best and the worst in chivalry as judged in the light of our 
ideals. Until they have read some of the literature of the past, 
they cannot appreciate the present justly, with its fruits of the 
struggle from pagan to Christian, from mediaeval to modern. In 
the elementary schools the reading is very largely from modern 
times; in the high school we should plan that a part of it shall be 
selected and ordered so as to widen the interests of the pupils and 
bring them into their heritage, the riches bequeathed the race by 
the ancestors, a knowledge of the ages that are past. 

A lack of the sense of the past is one of the weak spots in Ameri- 
can education, as compared with European, and this we should 
aim to strengthen if possible when we displace the less worthy 
pieces of literature from our list. It is said that more than other 
nations we turn our faces to the future, and it is a hopeful sign 
that we do so; but the past of every nation that composes our 
American race has riches of wisdom and beauty that should not 
be lost simply because the ancestors crossed an ocean. Far from 
having no legends and traditions, Americans have the right, by 
direct descent, to all that Europe has produced of heroic legend 
and tradition back to the dawn of time, and we should make 
certain that the children are not deprived of their heritage. In 
our continent of literature there should be no boundaries, and it 
would be folly to limit ourselves to the literature of any one Euro- © 
pean nation, particularly to take inferior pieces from that while 
we omit the best from the others. To be perfectly definite on 
this point, it would be well to change the title of our course to 
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Literature and Composition instead of English, which is a mis- 
leading term. 

Has the time not come for us now to adopt consciously for our 
policy the selection of the best from all of the sources, so approving 
and continuing the wise tendency that Ticknor and Longfellow 
introduced at Harvard, and so securing among ourselves the most 
valuable knowledge, the finest literary sense, and the widest sym- 
pathies with all the sister-nations whose sons and daughters we are? 

If we displace from our list the pieces that are second best, 
we can add within a few years in their place more of myth: and 
mediaeval legend: (1) a piece of biography by Plutarch; (2) a 
translation of a Greek drama; (3) a northern saga, as King Olaf, 
from Longfellow or from the Heimskringla; (4) an animal epic, as 
Reynard the Fox; (5) some legends of the saints, as St. George 
and the Dragon; (6) incidents of the Crusaders at Jerusalem and 
Charlemagne’s Peers in Spain; (7) examples of the extravagant 
in chivalry that show its decay, as The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom and Don Quixote, which laughed decrepit chivalry out. By 
making the right selections we can give our pupils the source 
material on which to base their comparisons of the life and ideals 
in the different ages, and we can rouse a real and vital interest 
as compared with the interest that is given when they are asked 
to read books to be able to take an examination on them, to be 
intelligent on them, or even to enjoy their beauty. 

Given a list of the best books suited to high-school pupils, 
chosen from ancient, mediaeval, and modern times and including 
all of the best types developed—epic, lyric, drama, essay, narrative 
—it is clear that we shall not secure the best results by running 
through our assortment in a haphazard fashion, or even by shift- 
ing empirically from place to place. By a haphazard order we 
can obtain at best a conglomerate, lacking in coherence and pro- 
portion and lacking in the interest and effectiveness which we wish 
to secure for each piece. We can secure greater interest in the 
Bunker Hill Oration, and greater effectiveness, if we do not read 
it just after the Odyssey, but after some piece that has a bond of 
connection with it. The necromancers and spirits of the Faerie 
Queene will be comprehended best by preceding them and following 
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them with the witches who tempted Macbeth, and by other stories 
of fairies, goblins, and ghosts that terrified the men of that time. 
These reinforce each other, and after enough of them have been 
read, the character of the period to which they belong will be clear, 
and a strong historical background will have been formed for the 
reading of any mediaeval literature that will be encountered later. 
This will give all of the knowledge of mediaeval times that some of 
the pupils acquire, for all do not take mediaeval history. We can 
arrange the order of the masterpieces so that they are of interest 
individually, but of greater interest and value as parts of a larger 
whole; so that they are apprehended in relation with other pieces 
of their time and school, but also, along with their school, in con- 
trast to those that preceded and followed. When a pupil is tak- 
ing a course he should not merely be wandering about in it, but he 
should know if possible from the beginning its aim and the final 
state that he is to attain. He should feel that he is making prog- 
ress. When he has finished he should be able to look back over it 
with a sense not merely of certain authors who expressed certain 
ideas in certain form, but with a sense of differences in spirit, ideas, 
and form between the ancient, the mediaeval, and the modern; 
with a habit of looking for new forms as they appear; and even 
with an inkling that there is a logic in their evolution from the less 
to the more complex. Is it too much to try to teach him in litera- 
ture as he is being taught in history, that through the ages an 
increasing purpose runs? If all of this can be done without in- 
creasing the work at present required, by merely organizing his 
reading course and asking questions and making comments by the 
way, is it not well worth the doing? Without this higher knowl- 
edge and this habit of comparison and relating all to life, our pupil 
will have on hand at the end of his course some assets (he can’t 
help having some), but he will have also much that remains to 
him as dead learning—and a vice. He will probably have disliked 
his work, and will hold a lifelong grudge against the innocent 
masterpieces that he had to read in school. The pity of it! 

From what I have said it is evident that I am for a logical and 
historical teaching of the masterpieces, primarily to secure the 
best condition for their study, the best understanding and appre- 
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ciation of their spirit, development, and form. A piece of litera- 
ture is fashioned of the very blood and bone of its time and cannot 
be understood apart from the body to which it belonged. 

The next principle to observe in organization is that the periods 
and schools should be approached consecutively in point of time. 
The more effective approach to the spirits, fairies, goblins, ghosts, 
witches, and devils of the Faerie Queene and Macbeth is not from 
modern times, but from pagan times, when Athene dashed down 
the heights of Olympus and Hermes passed swift as a thought, 
when Circe transformed men into beasts, and Odysseus descended 
alive into Hades. If mediaeval literature is approached from 
modern, it will probably be misapprehended, and, because we have 
come to smile at superstitions, pupils will take them as lacking in 
reality, as being merely light and playful fancy. It will be more 
difficult for them to realize how Shakespeare’s audience, who 
believed in witches and apparitions, looked upon the witches and 
apparitions in Macbeth. 

An additional, and a very practical, reason for filling the first 
years of the high-school course with folk-tales. myths, and mediaeval 
lore is psychological—that our student in those years is in his 
early adolescence, when his nature craves the distant and the 
heroic, though not in the old childish way. If he has been fortunate, 
his reading books in the grades have supplied him abundantly 
with fairy tales and myths; it will now be a revelation to him to 
review them, and view them in the light of literary qualities, and of 
historical, moral, and religious values. He will find that Litile 
Red Riding Hood is a gem of narration and description—vivid, 
dramatic, condensed, simple, excellent in construction, ingenious 
in device; he can learn many of his rhetorical terms in the dis- 
cussion of its beauties. Excellent subjects for exercises in oral 
composition are selected fairy tales and myths, one presented by 
each member of the class, and these so planned that they will give, 
together, ideas of the history and relation of some of the most 
famous pieces. The English version of Cinderella in contrast with 
the German version presents fundamental agreement, but inter- 
esting variations; Beauty and the Beast and Cupid and Psyche 
show unexpected relations between fairy tale and myth; The Sleep- 
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ing Beauty and Siegfried Awakening Brunhild reveal a like relation 
between fairy tale and tradition of demi-god and hero; Perseus 
and Andromeda and St. George and the Dragon show a growth from 
pagan myth into Christian allegory and will prepare the way for 
the Red Cross Knight of the Faerie Queene. 

In the first year’s work in the high school, mythology can be, 
perhaps, best taught incidentally while the Odyssey is read, and, if 
there is time enough, myths of the Northern Cycle and Hiawatha, 
all with a view to their religion and morals as well as to their epic 
form and spirit. If, like Schliemann, the pupil has been fortunate 
enough to read a children’s version of the tale of “Troy divine” 
when he was eight years old, believing that there was a Troy, he will 
return to it with greater interest when he is thirteen, to dig out 
the sacred citadel and the tomb of Agamemnon with the archaeolo- 
gist and to penetrate more deeply into the life pictured in the great 
story. A good exercise is for each pupil to undertake a piece of 
historical research in a small way, accumulating materials as he 
reads with a view to presenting them in an essay toward the end, 
one pupil keeping a list and description of the parts of the palaces, 
another of all of the furniture mentioned, another of games, another 
of armor and weapons, others of gods and devotions, all contribut- 
ing a section to a chapter of history. The Odyssey should be dis- 
cussed as the Bible of the Greeks, with a view to its moral and 
religious teachings, for unfortunately myths are told in the classical 
dictionaries with no attempt to reveal the mystic meanings in 
their depths. Without interpretation, and as mere stories, they 
and the Odyssey come under condemnation in Plato’s category of 
‘‘just casual tales . . . . with moral ideas the very opposite of those 
which are to be held by the children when they are grown up.” 
Not only are unassimilated myths dangerous in this way that 
Plato pointed out, but without their moral and religious significance 
they are positively misleading and untrue, for the religious meaning 
predominated in them and they were believed in to the extent that 
a man was condemned to the hemlock who discredited them. We 
should not waste the time and muddle the minds of the children on 
uninterpreted myths, but teach them (1) as what the Greeks 
believed and (2) as admirable or not in the light of our own reli- 
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gion and philosophy. Athene and Apollo, when held to the test, 
are seen to make for sweetness and light, wisdom and justice; 
Perseus and Prometheus make for self-devotion and self-sacrifice; 
but many of the Greek gods make for evil and belong where 
Milton put them, along with Moloch, Belial, and Satan in the Fiery 
Lake. Even a young child will grasp the good points in a myth 
and see in the morals of the bad ones the reason why Greek pagan- 
ism had to pass away when tried by Christian standards. Which 
goddess, Athene or Aphrodite, was worth the service of a life ? 
Which queen was the ideal woman? Aphrodite assisted by Ares 
(there is a profound moral to the relation of these two, for war 
follows in the service of such love) could not protect Helen after 
she deserted her husband; Apollo and the Furies raised the hands 
of her own son against Clytemnestra because she killed her husband, 
who, it must be admitted, was a cruel and unjust man in his treat- 
ment of Achilles and in his sacrifice of his own daughter Iphegenia 
_ to his success in war; Heaven rewarded Penelope because she 
remained true to her wandering spouse through his absence of 
eighteen years. How did the ideal youth of Homer’s time treat 
his mother ? his old nurse ? his swineherd ? his guests ? his friend ? 
his hosts? What did Wisdom require him to do for his father ? 
How did he take up the responsibilities of life ? call a meeting, and 
make a speech? How did he conduct himself on his travels? 
How did he pray to his gods? How did he treat his father after 
the return? And Odysseus, who was wise with the wisdom of 
Athene and not won away by the promise of immortality or the 
wiles of the beautiful goddess Calypso, but who endured the great- 
est of trials to return to his faithful wife—was he quite the perfect 
hero in his character of spoiler of cities? When he slew the less 
guilty among the suitors who promised to reform their lives and to 
give ransom, could he in this equal the Christian Knight-Errant, 
who went forth to right the wrongs of others and granted mercy to 
a prostrate foe? Will the great Achilles stand that comparison 
when he denies the prayers of the aged Priam and gives the boc y 
of Hector to be mutilated, dragged, and devoured by dogs? 

Is such teaching, in motive and result, for the history, or for the 
literature? Neither is secured without it, and the two seem 
inseparable, and are secured by it. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 

It is economical of effort if, in the first year of the high-school 
course, myths and the Odyssey, Plutarch’s Lives, Macaulay’s 
Horatius, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar are read and discussed in 
class at the time the pupils are studying in history the Greek and 
Roman periods. While these selections give pagan ideas, they 
present a good variety of rhetorical types, with material for com- 
ment on narration, description, and dramatic presentation; and 
the study of their literary art can be made the more effective by 
assigning parallel exercises and essays in composition, some from 
modern life, some from ancient. One of the best essays by a 
- ninth-grade pupil that I ever read was a monologue, excellent in 
imitation, poetic, lofty, high and serious in style, on the subject “The 
Account that Hermes Gave to the Council of the Gods of his Mis- 
sion to Ogygia’’; another was an account in monologue of Odysseus’ 
sailing into the present harbor of New York and experiencing 
Coney Island, before the fire. For individual reading in this year 
we may well require some Bible stories from the Old Testament, as 
(1) Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac (how does it compare with Agamem- 
non’s sacrifice of Iphegenia ?), (2) the bondage of Joseph, (3) the 
life of Moses, and (4) the wanderings of the children of Israel. 
Discussion of the Odyssey will quicken an interest in the Bible, and 
pupils will come from this reading with a better vision of the | 
material conditions of ancient life, the motives and the morals 
involved. For independent reading in this grade I have known 
pupils to like Ben Hur, The Last of the Mohicans, The Thrall of 
Leif the Lucky, The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The Blazed 
Trail, and The Riverman, but some prefer books of a lower grade, 
The Little Colonel stories and books by Henty and Alger still 
persist. I, for one, should never compel a pupil to finish a book, 
for home reading, that he did not like. If it cannot hold him, he 
had better try something else. If it is a good book and he does 
not like it, he is probably too young for it, and may like it later. 
If there is a historical element in his book, it is doubly well. 

I have written thus fully of the first year’s literature to suggest 
the method for the rest of the course. In the second year many 
books on mediaeval literature are fit for class reading and discus- 
sion, some of them by nineteenth-century writers—Ballads, The 
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Idylls of the King, Sir Launfal, The Ancient Mariner, and Ivanhoe. 
These are sufficient to give a general idea of the Middle Ages, 
though weak, as I have indicated, in selections from the Continent. 
To supplement this work, pupils can present to the class as topics 
in oral composition other stories of phantoms, witches, goblins, 
fairies of the period. Some excellent stories from the Continent 
are accessible in the Tales of the Wayside Inn and the Golden Legend. 
A still further advantage can be gained in the third and fourth 
years of the course by studying English and, finally, American 
masterpieces, in their periods; and their study will be more effective 
if a good textbook for reference be adopted on the history of English 
and American literature. If the history instead of the literature is 
the purpose of the course, and predominates—especially if the 
literature is read about, and not read—the study of both the history 
and the literature will be ineffective; but if the masterpieces are 
read with a sufficient background of knowledge of the period and 
the life of the author, not only will their study as literature be more 
effective, but the history of literature will incidentally be more 
effectively acquired at the same time. Another advantage in this 
arrangement of the masterpieces is that if circumstances are favor- 
able a considerable amount of supplementary material can be 
added, by insertion of additional reading, or by provision for 
topics to be presented as oral composition. So when the class are 
considering the drama before reading Macbeth, each member of 
the class can tell the substance of some early dramatic performance. 
By a chronological arrangement of pieces from English literature, 
the first half of the third year will still present mediaeval subjects, 
though emerging into modern, (1) The Prologue, (2) the Faerie 
Queene, and (3) Macbeth. Modern tendencies toward reformation 
and revolution are found in two of the three, as well as new types 
of composition. The second half of this year will include Milton, 
Burke, and Burns, with a still more modern spirit and relation to 
reform and revolution, as well as contribution to literary form. 
The first half of the fourth year will include writers of the nine- 
teenth century in England—Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Scott, 
Macaulay, Dickens, George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson, and as 
many others as are desired. Pupils will now be old enough and 
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well enough prepared to do considerable independent reading, 
which discussion in the class will direct, always attentive alike to 
spirit and to rhetorical form. 

The last half of the year will give still further developments in 
American literature, the masterpieces for study being the Farewell 
Address, the Bunker Hill Oration, and the House of the Seven Gables 
—good examples of the political and social ideals attained, and of fit 
literary form. A textbook of the history of American literature 
and an extended system of individual reading will here secure 
excellent results. 

A pupil who has seen his subject presenting matter so vital to 
his spirit and so practical in its usefulness as literature and com- 
position are capable of being, should come from its study with 
appreciation of beauty and a consciousness of practical value 
received. If he does not, it may be that he is at fault; it may 
be his teacher. Let us see to it that it is no longer his weak and 
ineffective course. 
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THE ENGLISH COURSE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL: THE 
NEW ENGLAND VIEW*' 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Newton High School, Newton, Mass. 


My first remark is a candid admission. I do not pretend to 
know what the New England view of the English course in our 
high schools really is. It seems to me about as difficult to analyze 
as it is to differentiate between the policies advanced by the 
progressive Republicans and the policies advanced by the pro- 
gressive Democrats. I am reminded, too, of a scene in The Blue 
Bird. You remember that when Maeterlinck allows Tyltyl and 
Mytyl to roam at midnight among the tombstones and wooden 
crosses of a country graveyard, the gloom gradually gives place 
to an efflorescent light; and when the graves finally open, the 
whole scene is transformed into a fairy-like and nuptial garden, 
dimly lighted by the rays of dawn. The dew glistens, the wind 
murmurs, the lilies appear in full bloom; and as Tyltyl sees the 
mystery of it all explained, he cries out joyfully, ‘There are 
no dead.” Just now I seem to be wandering among darkened 
tombs. As the hours advance, perhaps I shall discern some fairy’s 
wand dissolving the darkness and hear some voice confidently 
explain, ‘There is no New England view.”” However, as I remem- 
ber New England’s early acquired reputation for “dissidence of 
dissent” and likewise recall our more modern monthly sparring 
matches at the English Lunch Club of Boston, I am inclined to say 
rather, “There are scores of New England views.’”’ My present 
task is to discover, if I am able, what unity of opinion there may 
possibly be in all this variety. But first let me outline a few of 
the salient principles on which there would probably be general 
agreement. 

We are agreed that the work in English should cultivate habits 

*Prepared for the meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, De- 
cember 1, 1911. 
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of accuracy, develop appreciation of the beauty of language, and 
secure to the pupil an enlargement and an enrichment of the ideals 
of life. To accomplish this it is necessary that teachers throw 
conscious emphasis upon three distinct phases of English instruc- 
tion: (1) grammar; (2) composition; (3) literature. 


GRAMMAR 


It is a mistake for the high-school teacher to assume that the 
teaching of grammar is not his proper function. Even though the 
instruction in grammar in the graded schools has been particularly 
efficient, there is in the composition classes of the high school 
constant need for a review of grammatical principles, and there is 
likewise constant opportunity for further systematic progress in the 
study. 

Review is necessary in order to avoid educational waste. The 
teacher in his use of technical terms must see that his instruction is 
being understood. He must insist that the comprehension of the 
term compound sentence, for example, precludes such a sentence 
as the following from being thought of as compound: ‘“ Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration are 
studied in the Senior year.’””’ He must throw constant emphasis 
upon the agreement of the pronoun with its antecedent, and upon 
the correct use of verb forms. The names of the various tenses 
and cases must be correctly applied. And in the same manner, 
practically all of the terms in technical grammar, as occasion for 
their uses arises, will need to be reviewed. 

There will be need, too, for further advance in grammatical 
knowledge. When the teacher feels, for instance, that the com- 
position work of his class can be strengthened by teaching the 
difference between co-ordinating and subordinating connectives, he 
will pause in his work and throw emphasis upon that distinction. 
And he will not hesitate to do this even though he is put to the 
exertion of teaching a distinction which the pupils in the graded 
schools may never have learned. . 

But we are not to assume that this work in grammar is to con- 
tribute to the efficiency of instruction in composition only. It is 
constantly a helpful agency in the interpretation of literature. The 
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identification of a part of speech, the case of a noun, the dependence 
of an infinitive—these are often the test of a pupil’s understanding 
of a passage. 

What the English teacher needs constantly to remember, then, 
is that a knowledge of grammar is helpful in securing a sense of 
accuracy in expression and in developing a sense of sureness in 
interpretation. 

COMPOSITION 

The definite aim in composition teaching is to enable the 
pupil to speak and to write in strong, simple, clear, and correct 
English. Having secured from a majority of his pupils habitual 
strength, simplicity, clearness, and correctness, the teacher may 
study the advisability of trying to arouse in a few of the more 
select and capable the additional element of charm. 

The work in composition should be of two sorts—oral and writ- 
ten—each graded in such a way as to accord with the mental 
equipment of the pupil and at the same time to inspire a healthy 
reach. Inasmuch as the pupil’s English is far more frequently 
employed in oral than in written expression, it is profitable to 
emphasize systematic work in oral composition. Now oral com- 
position, as thus considered, is not applied to the short, fragmentary 
sentences that pupils use in play or among unconventional surround- 
ings; it is applied to longer, more connected speech—incidents, 
personal experiences, reproductions of stories, character-sketches, 
explanations, topics in history and in science—any oral account, in 
short, that is large enough in scope to demand attention to its 
form and structure. In this drill, however, the emphasis is not 
merely upon English form and structure. Effective teaching here 
demands criticism upon the proper pronunciation of words, clear 
enunciation of syllables, posture, ability to stand before the class 
and look the members in the eye—any of those characteristics, 
indeed, which aid in the oral delivery of thought. 

The sort of structure which drill in oral composition secures— 
except, perhaps, in the advanced grades—can never be other than 
simple. In the aim toward the more elaborate, the valuable dis- 
ciplinary implement that directs toward accuracy is the written 
composition. Here the form is neither fragile nor evanescent. 
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The pupil’s production is before him and before his teacher. By 
each it may be critically examined. The teacher first should point 
out the errors in spelling, in grammar, in simple rhetoric. Then, 
as a means of securing broad ideas of structure, the pupil should 
be taught to ask himself three important questions. Of the 
whole composition, of each paragraph, of each sentence, he should 
ask: (1) Is it unified? (2) Is it coherent? (3) Is the emphasis 
proper ? 

Structure, however, is not the only thing a composition should 
possess. It must possess vitality. This quality can more readily 
be secured—especially in the earlier grades—by assigning simple 
subjects from daily life, such as “My Experience with a Tramp,” 
or “How I Should Like to Furnish My Den.” Subjects, of course, 
are properly drawn from the literature assignment, but diligent 
care should be exercised that the wording of the title shall not 
suggest a treatment that will encourage merely bookish terms. 
With a first-year class, a letter from Constance at Lindesfarne to 
Marmion at Norham Castle will succeed; a paragraph on “The 
Homeric Quality in Scott” will fail. The aim is always toward 
vitality, and no theme can be vital until infused with interest. 
Furthermore, if the thought is clear, the form of the expression is 
likely to be clear; and the stronger emphasis should therefore rest 
on thought. 

Perhaps most of the requirements of the teacher’s task in oral 
and written composition will be met if the five following general 
suggestions are fully comprehended and carefully followed: 

1. Develop a sense for form and organization. 

2. Encourage a free and facile expression of the pupil’s interest. 
Use this means to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary. 

3. Develop the pupil’s power to observe closely. 

4. Allow the other studies in the curriculum to contribute to 
the composition work. Encourage all the teachers in the other 
departments of the school constantly to demand good written and 
spoken English from their pupils. 

5. Criticize constructively and sympathetically—as much by 
personal conference as possible. 
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LITERATURE 


The third field that the English course designs to cultivate is 
literary appreciation. In developing this, the essential thing is 
the comprehension of the selection as a whole—its theme, its spirit, 
its vital reaction. As a means of securing this, special attention 
must be given to memory assignments; to the meanings of words, 
phrases, and figures; to the explanation of allusions; to the study 
of character; to the development of the plot; to the re-creation 
of sensory effects, and to the vitality of subjective reaction. All 
dictionary work and all analytic processes must, however, be wisely 
subservient to the desired end. On the pupil’s way to the ultimate 
goal—appreciation—an over-minute consideration of detail must 
not cloud, a lack of consideration of detail must not impede. 

In the literature work, as well as in the composition work, there 
should be constant insistence on accuracy. To secure this, the 
student must often surrender himself to severe task assignments. 
He will learn that the highest joy in his work comes in conquering 
difficulties rather than in loitering through primrose paths of 
dalliance. Some of the severe discipline of life may wisely be 
learned in the high school. 

Throughout the entire English course emphasis should be 
laid upon memory assignments. This practice offers the student 
excellent mental drill and at the same time increases his working 
vocabulary. Its most important function, however, is the help 
it gives the student by equipping him with selected norms which 
will direct toward a more accurate judgment of things aesthetic 
and things spiritual. As Matthew Arnold suggests, these memor- 
ized selections may be happily used in measuring the worth of other 
poetry. Nor should the assignment be limited to verse form; 
wisely selected prose passages thoroughly memorized may secure 
a ready response in the learner’s style. The help which memory 
work offers the spirit is likewise apparent. It gives the student 
standards of moral judgment. The course should direct toward 
the development of character. 

Constantly the literature period allows this emphasis upon prin- 
ciples of conduct. Lessons in patriotism, courtesy, sincerity, the 
honest performance of the daily task—these may direct toward 
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the highest work of the school, the development of a sterling char- 
acter. 

The successful following of these principles implies that the 
teacher of literature should be thoroughly imbued with a love of 
literature and an understanding of life. He should cultivate that 
large and sympathetic view which veers away from narrowness and 
directs toward the universal. He should seek constantly to store his 
mind with knowledge that may at will be summoned to interpret 
and impart the thoughts in the assigned selection. Intelligent 
appreciation and such a skill in imparting as will arouse the interest 
and enthusiasm of pupils are pedagogical requisites in efficient 
English teaching. 

So far in this discussion of literature, I have discussed principles 
which are pretty generally accepted. When I attack the problem 

of the selection of this literary material I come to the great 
Sarbonian bog 
Betwixt Damatia and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 

At the meeting of our New England Association of Teachers of 
English held in Boston last March, this question was freely dis- 
cussed under the title, ‘The Differentiation of the High-School 
English Course.” It proved so interesting that the debate was 
continued in the April, May, and June Leaflets. The main con- 
tention naturally centered around these complementary questions: 
Is it desirable to offer to all high-school pupils the same course in 
literature ? Or is it wiser to discriminate and offer simpler material 
to the technical, commercial, and other non-college groups? 
Ex-President Eliot and Mr. D. O. S. Lowell of the Roxbury Latin 
School pled against differentiation; Deputy Commissioner Prosser 
and Mr. Samuel Thurber, Jr., of the Newton Technical High School 
pled for it. : 

I quote first the main portion of Mr. Lowell’s argument. 

For the purposes of discussion, I think we may all agree that until the high 
school is reached, all pupils may have the same training in English. After that 
time, however, I am told that there are some who would differentiate the 
English fare between the scholars and the toilers. 


Let us suppose that we have two groups, one of each class just mentioned, 
at the beginning of the high-school course. Let us further suppose that all 
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chaff has been carefully winnowed out after the grammar-school threshing. 


I believe there are at least three good reasons why the same kind of English ‘ 


should be taught to both scholars and toilers. 

1. A differentiation would be unnatural; it would smack of uncommon 
sense. Some things are predetermined by the nature of the case. Most of 
us have an innate conviction, which perhaps we cannot explain, but which is 
no less real, that two and two are four. The case in question seems to me to 
be one of natural logic. Would you say that vulgar fractions are good enough 
for the toilers, but that the upper ten should be allowed to revel in decimals ? 
Would you teach the scholar the geography of civilized countries only, but let 
the toiler content himself with deserts and jungles? Would you keep one 
section under blue glass, let them breathe only filtered air, and drink only 
distilled water from a copyrighted still? Or would you give Nature’s elements 
to all alike, whatever their heredity, tendency, or outlook? Manifestly, the 
differentiation of light, water, and air for natural, normal children would be 
unnatural; but not a whit more so than to allow one of the two sections to drink 
deep from wells of English undefiled, but to persuade the other to slake its 
thirst at a tank. The best English is not too good for one who is to use the 
language practically rather than academically, whether as a means of daily 
intercourse, or as a means of occasional recreation and enjoyment in moments 
of stinted leisure. 

2. My second objection is, that it would be undemocratic to differentiate 
and discriminate. Shall I tell the putative scholar that he has the capacity 
to understand Shakespeare, but compel the prospective toiler to still his 
dramatic yearnings by a careful perusal of George Ade? Shall I admit that 
the former has a right to enjoy the novels of Hawthorne, but contend that the 
latter would better employ his time on Rider Haggard? Shall I encourage 
the child of fortune to appreciate John Milton, but dole out to the child of the 
people the poems of Isaac Watts? I care not how you discriminate provided 
you do discriminate. What is good sauce for the goose is equally good for the 
gander. If caviare is a necessity on your bill of fare, distribute it to the general 
as well as to the particular. To relish it may demand an acquired taste, but 
it’s better than garlic, anyway. It would be decidedly undemocratic to give 
one selection of books in English literature to pupils preparing for college and 
quite another selection to the prospective producers of our land. It would tend 
to establish an aristocracy of literature. It would give a false impression to the 
pupils themselves: it would tend to humiliate the one and to make vainglorious 
the other. And apart from all this, we should give ourselves needless trouble. 
We fuddle our brains even now, trying to decide which are the 100 Best Books 
or the 100 Worst Books for adolescents. Why should we add to our perplexities 
by attempting to differentiate the differentiated ? 

3. My third objection to a differentiation of the English course in secondary 
schools is that, from my point of view, it would be unjust. ‘“ Unjust to which 
section ?’’ you may ask. Frankly, I do not know. It would be unjust to 
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either if the other had something better. But you may say, “The college 
English would be bad for the toilers.”” Very possibly; but in that case it is 
also bad for the collegians, and ought to be reformed. Most of us teach in 
fitting schools. Heaven help us if we ever degenerate into cramming schools. 
No preparation for college should ever be a cram. That is not the way to 
prepare for life, and life is larger than college. We should teach, or aim to 
teach, many things that no examiner will ever ask, meanwhile including all 
that he ought to ask. 

In brief, then, my objections to differentiation, as I understand the propo- 
sition, are that it would be unnatural, undemocratic, and unjust. Why I have 
those objections, I have endeavored briefly to show. In conclusion let me ask, 
why do we teach higher English anyway? Is the object a commercial one? 
I trust not. Is it merely an intellectual aim that we have in view? Again, I 
trust not. If our teaching and our courses do not aim higher than all that— 
to the culture and refinement and purification of the soul and spirit—then what 
we need is not differentiation, but conversion. 


To this argument of Mr. Lowell, Mr. Thurber replied in the 
May Leaflet. I quote only in part. 

Mr. Lowell’s admirable and charming exposition undoubtedly expressed 
the deep-rooted convictions of many teachers of English. May I try to point 
out here why a large and increasing number of teachers feel, on the other hand, 
that a college-preparatory course in English is not the best course for all pupils 
in our modern public high schools ? 

I am led, first of all, to believe that there must be something really vital 
in this matter of “differentiation” from evidences of dissatisfaction and grow- 
ing discontent which constantly come to me from technical, commercial, and 
industrial schools. Teachers of English in such schools as these, and in many 
general high schools, are evidently having a bitter struggle with the college- 
preparatory course which traditions and exigencies of textbooks force them to 
give to all their pupils. As secretary of this association I have received, 
during the past year, fourteen letters inquiring for information of leaflets about 
courses of study other than those dependent upon college requirements. No other 
phase of English teaching has brought me more than a single communication. 
From a school of four hundred pupils in eastern Massachusetts comes this 
this inquiry: “We are trying to develop a course in English which will be of 
more value to the pupil who will not go to college than is the course we are 
giving at present... .. Kindly inform me if you know of schools giving a 
course in English which is based on other requirements than those of the 
College Entrance Board.”’ In a long letter a teacher in an industrial school 
tells of her trials and discouragements with books from “‘the list.’”’? She con- 
cludes with these words: ‘“‘So please don’t give up trying to do something 
for us in the industrial schools, even though college-preparatory teachers 
can’t believe that there are boys who won’t let you put one bit of classic 
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literature inside em... . . Something must be done for them! What shall 
it be?” 

Personally, I have always extended my sympathy to these correspondents, 
for my own experience tells me that their distress is undoubtedly well founded. 
Just how much, and in just what ways to differentiate, I am not prepared to 
say. Nevertheless, my work with commercial and technical classes has 
convinced me that a college-preparatory course in English is not well adapted 
to the needs of every boy and girl of high-school age. 

At the March meeting of the association Miss Hammond said, “The 
necessity of differentiation in the English course of secondary schools rests on 
no educational theory. It is based on the indisputable fact that human 
aptitudes vary, environments vary, life-aims vary.” Yes, and human abilities 
vary—among our high-school students they are varying constantly more and 
more—so much so that to expect that all pupils can read the same books in the 
same way is as absurd as it would be today to require every boy to study Latin 
and every girl to study higher mathematics. The books on the college list are 
admirable for those for whom they were planned. With them as such I have 
no quarrel. I have found enjoyment and profit teaching them in classes prepar- 
ing for higher institutions. As a list, I believe that they cannot well be 
improved for English work with students who have the ability to understand 
and appreciate them. On the other hand, most of these same books are so far 
beyond the grasp of whole groups of our pupils—so completely unrelated to 
their reading, their experiences, their homes, and their interests—that even in 
the hands of patient and skilful teachers they are uninspiring, ineffective, dull. 

Sixteen-year-old boys who cannot follow the story of Ivanhoe, or of A Tale 
of Two Cities, but who like rather well Swiss Family Robinson and Tanglewood 
Tales are going to give trouble when they come to Macaulay, Burke, Milton, 
Ruskin, and Tennyson. True it is that the teacher of English must live by 
faith and hope. To trust blindly, however, that a boy has in some way or 
other got something good into his system from studying a book which he does 
not understand, and which bores him unutterably, is not any form of optimism: 
it is mere sentimentality. 

One of the premises with which Mr. Lowell opens his argument against 
any differentiation in the secondary-school English course runs as follows: 
“Let us further suppose that all chaff has been carefully winnowed out after 
the grammar-school threshing.”’ Therein lies the heart of the whole problem. 
If we believe that it is the duty of the grades to thresh out with their flails of 
E’s and F’s and throw away as chaff all those who cannot measure up to an 
arbitrary and inflexible standard which we have set; if we believe that the pupil 
is made to fit the school—then naturally we must also believe that differentia- 
tion is unnecessary and unwise. If, on the contrary, we believe that those 
statistics which show that large numbers of boys and girls drop out at the end 

of the grammar school because the high school has nothing to offer them, are 
a bitter arraignment of our educational system; if we believe that the public 
high school is made for the pupil—then we cannot argue safely from Mr. 
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' Lowell’s premise. To strive to reduce the “chaff” to the minimum; to be 
unwilling, perhaps, to admit that there is any “chaff” at all; to do very little 
threshing, but a great deal of fostering, adapting, and saving; to differentiate 
our high schools and high-school courses (including the English course) to suit 
the abilities, the needs, the aims of American boys and girls—this, it seems to 
me, is a broad and high ideal of education, and one to which the twentieth 
century has unquestionably brought us. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
any other conception of the scope and function of public secondary schools is 
“unnatural, undemocratic, and unjust.” 

After all, educational progress during the last twenty years has been largely a 
process of differentiation. The elective system, reduced to its simplest principles, 
is nothing else. Evening schools and part-time schools; technical, business, 
industrial, and commercial courses are only a few of the many paths into which 
the old classical highway of education has split up—or been “differentiated.” 
Already in many high-school subjects—in science, in history, in the languages— 
differentiation according to the needs and abilities of pupils has come. Why 
should we not accept it and welcome it in our teaching of English ? 


Now if I interpret aright the drift of opinion caught from the 
discussion of these two adverse views, I think the tendency is 
toward some kind of differentiation. There will naturally be no 
complete departure from the prescribed list, but there will in many 
cases be a free selection from it and a liberal addition to it. The 
drift is toward a policy of school rights. The school authorities, 
it is asserted, should themselves be competent to select their own 
material and adjust their English course to their special needs. 

But right here a condition comes in and rather rudely affronts 
our theory. Twenty per cent of our English teachers are new each 
year. In many schools there is no head of an English department, 
and there is often no superintendent or principal who is specially 
trained in English. 

To meet these exigencies I should advocate neither the present 
list nor an absolutely open list. I should propose an advisory list. 
And I should ask the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English to assume the framing of this list. The 
smaller schools are seeking light on policies and methods as well as 
on books, and for this the National Conference, working directly 
in conjunction with the National Council of Teachers of English, 
and indirectly with the various English associations throughout 
the country, should be a central guide and helper toward whom 
the hungry sheep may look and be abundantly fed. 
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My observation has led me to assume that there is no general 
petition for a surrender of such examination systems as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Bryn Mawr are now maintaining. Provided 
the colleges set such questions as they have been setting recently, 
I see no reason why secondary teachers should object. A study of 
the June and September lists prepared by Harvard for students 
who were applying for admission under the “ new plan,” is the best 
possible proof that the university authorities have caught the spirit 
which pleads for wide latitude in the choice of the means by which 
the best results in English training are secured. 

We who have been long at this work know quite well that the 
end to be secured in English training is power—power to express, 
power to interpret. We know, too, that we can develop this best 
if we are given that wide range of choice that allows us to select 
what we personally have found inspiring. We wish to eliminate 
entirely those selections which, despite honest and intelligent effort, 
have proved a drag. 

In saying this we gladly pay our tribute to what the colleges 
and the National Conference have done for the cause of English 
in the schools. They have erected high ideals, they have given us 
splendid impetus—opened our eyes to clearer and more extended 
vision, bulwarked us when we were weak, made possible a longer 
course, and offered constant help in more effective methods of 
presentation. We now ask that we may be allowed to assume 
fully the responsibilities for which their guidance has fitted us. 

Working hand in hand we can insist on further reforms. We 
may urge a higher minimum of English hours in the curriculum, 
and a lower maximum of hours for the individual English teacher; 
we may encourage the appointment of more supervisors of English 
and the employment of a more specially trained staff of instructors. 

Our highest task, however, will be to direct our endeavor in our 
individual schools in such a way as to make the efficiency of our 
work react helpfully upon our pupils—such a reaction as will grant 
to them a more accurate and a more effective use of our native 
language, a keener appreciation of the splendid literature be- 
queathed us, and a finer and more intelligent attitude toward the 
conflicting affairs of human life. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNIFORM ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN ENGLISH 


A BRIEF CHAPTER OF EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, TOGETHER 
WITH A SUMMARY OF THE FACTS SO FAR OBTAINED BY 
A COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION AND A LIST OF REFERENCES 


THE UNSATISFACTORY RELATIONS OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS" 


The American high school is at present an educational storm center. 
Rapid readjustments are being made throughout the country, both in 
school and college, but nowhere else so rapidly as in the middle schools. 
And because the high schools are middle schools, they are influenced 
both from above and from below. On the one hand, they are called 
upon to shape their courses so as to articulate with the elementary 
schools, and on the other, so as to prepare young people for college. 
Moreover, being a public institution, the high school must respond to 
the pressure of opinion in the community and attempt to meet the 
needs and satisfy the ideals of those who support it. 

The situation has been well described by ex-United States Com- 
missioner Brown in his report for 1910. He says: 

The high school indeed occupies a critical point in the center of the field, 
and different fires converge upon it. This is in part the reason why the high- 
school question is the one which reveals most clearly the change which, grad- 
ually and without observation, has been coming over our state system of 
educational administration, and out of which more obvious and organic 
changes are to come. [He states that in different portions of the country] 
the old-time controversy respecting the relations of public high schools to 
colleges and universities has been revived with more than its usual intensity. 
{It is freely charged by some that high schools are suffering from the dictation 
of the higher institutions.] Yet it is not merely a demand of the universities 
but a genuinely popular demand that our high schools should bridge the gap 
between the grammar schools and the colleges, offering to all pupils a well 
articulated series of educational opportunities, from the lowest to the highest. 
The admission requirements of the colleges have tended to hold the secondary 
schools up to a creditable grade of excellence, but every year the system 

1 This and the following section are taken, with certain omissions, from English 
Problems, No. 2, by James F. Hosic, published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Copyright, 
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becomes more unsatisfactory, and we must look forward to a time when it 
can be superseded by some different arrangement, which will be as good for 
the colleges and better for the schools. Now that a large part of the responsi- 
bility for college preparation falls to the public high schools, it is not to be 
forgotten that the college and university authorities, in prescribing their 
entrance requirements, are in effect passing legislation for the control of public 
education. It is of the utmost importance that such quasi legislation should 
be based on a broad understanding of the position and needs of the secondary 
school. There are those who fear that the high school as an institutional type 
may fall into disfavor unless it can readily adapt itself to the new needs of 
thetime. It can, indeed, command the present situation if it can bring together 
its forces on a strong, progressive program. The situation is one that calls 
for patience but not for inaction. There is need of active effort for improve- 
ment. Continyal readjustment must be made by both school and college. 


Equally positive and disquieting is the view presented by President 
Pritchett in the report of the Carnegie Foundation for 1910. He finds 
that neither colleges nor secondary schools are satisfied with their 
relations to each other. The college complains that the graduates of 
the secondary schools are superficial and unwilling to apply themselves 
to hard work. The secondary school complains that, although the 
colleges fail to train their own pupils effectively, they dominate the 
teaching in the lower schools so as to introduce methods unfitted to 
boys and girls, and by their failure to recognize the newer subjects of 
study, they greatly hamper the high schools in the attempt to adjust 
themselves to the needs of their own communities. The chief influence 
of the college upon the high school is to make it a cramming place for 
the college. Even so, a majority of the students entering by examination 
fail to pass the test satisfactorily, and those who do often prove very 
poor students afterward. 

Further testimony of like nature may be found in the recent reports 
of the National Education Association, in the periodicals, particularly 
the School Review, the Outlook, and the Nation, and in recent books 
on the high school and on the college. It is becoming clear to all that 
the problem of college-entrance requirements is an educational problem 
of great importance, and that the solution of it will require the sincere 
and intelligent co-operation of teachers and administrators in both 
school and college. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 


The course in English in the American high school is now practically 
determined by the reports of the Uniform Conference on College- 
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Entrance Requirements in English, which meets at irregular intervals, 
usually once in two years. This body is made up of delegates from 
four associations of colleges and secondary schools, the Association of 
New England Colleges, and the College-Entrance Examination Board. 
At the last session, February 22, 1909, the membership included twelve 
college professors, two principals of eastern preparatory schools, and two 
principals of public high schools. Their report’ includes a statement of 
the objects of preparation in English, suggestions as to the courses in 
grammar and composition and in literature, and a list of English classics, 
arranged in five groups, from each of which a candidate is expected to 
choose two for his examination upon entrance to college. 

It will be recalled that the idea of a prescribed list of books originated 
in 1888 with the New England Commission on College-“ntrance Re- 
quirements. When the Conference on English which was organized by 
the Committee of Ten, appointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1892, met at Vassar College in December, it followed suit by 
recommending: “That the reading of certain masterpieces of English 
literature, not fewer in number than those at present assigned by the 
Commission of New England Colleges, should be required.” The 
Conference further recommended that each of these masterpieces should 
be chosen to represent some period, tendency or type of literature; that 
the whole number of works for any year should set forth, with as few 
gaps as possible, the course of English literature from the Elizabethan 
period to the present time; that a considerable number of these works 
should be of a kind to be read cursorily outside of school, but that a 
limited number might be read under the immediate direction of the 
teacher; that the teachers should encourage the investigation of perti- 
nent questions in literary history and criticism. The Conference gent 
on record as opposed to “set essays” on the prescribed books, is, 
essays merely to show that the pupil can write, and suggested. that 
topics in literary history or criticism be chosen instead. Exercises in 
the correction of bad English, it declared, may do more harm than good. 
Admission in English should be made to depend largely upon the candi- 
date’s ability as shown in his various papers on other subjects. An 
examination in formal rhetoric should not be required. 

The Committee of Ten clearly had in mind the practices then in 
vogue, particularly those of the New England colleges. Its action was 
followed by that of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. At the first meeting at Columbia 


* See p. 115. 
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College on December 1 and 2, 1893, after listening to a paper by Mr. 
Wilson Farrand of Newark Academy, in which, among other matters, 
the lack of uniformity in entrance requirements in English was deplored, 
the society resolved that a joint committee of ten—five representing the 
colleges and five the preparatory schools—be appointed to consider the 
current usage and present a plan of reform at the next annual meeting. 
These delegates met and indorsed the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. Their rephrasing of the. second recommendation is 
interesting. ‘Certain of these books should be of a kind to be read by 
the candidate as literature; others—a limited number—should be care- 
fully studied* under the immediate direction of the teacher.” 

To make the recommendation effective, a list of books for “reading”’ 
and a separate list for “study” were selected for each of the years 1895 
to 1898 inclusive. 

The New England Commission of Colleges and the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools were invited to send delegates 
to a conference with the Middle States committee in Philadelphia on 
May 17, 1894. Thus was born the National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English. Its present composition has been 
explained above. 

The National Education Association again took action. William 
Carey Jones of the University of California read a paper at the Denver 
meeting in 1895 on ‘What Ought to Be Done to Promote the Introduc- 
tion of the Programs Recommended by the Committee of Ten?” A 
Committee on College-Entrance Requirements, made up of twelve 
college professors and secondary schoolmen, was appointed. This com- 
mittee, through Dr. A. F. Nightingale, its chairman, reported in July, 
1899, suggestions for all the high-school subjects. The section on Eng- 
lish is noteworthy for three reasons: first, it recommends “that litera- 
ture and composition be pursued side by side throughout the entire 
secon -school course, and that they be so related throughout that 
one shall, in so far as possible, supplement and strengthen the other’’; 
second, it includes a detailed course of study, prepared by Mr. W. F. 
Webster of Minneapolis, in which the principles of composition and of 
esthetic criticism which the pupils should master are laid down for 
each of the four years of the course; third, it contains a list of thirty 


‘Italics not in the original. 


? This list has since been changed and enlarged from time to time, at the suggestion 
of secondary-school teachers, but the prescription of four or five books to be “closely 
studied” has been maintained throughout. 
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books for each of the four years, from which each teacher may choose. 
No attempt is made to prescribe which shall be “read” and which 
“studied.”’ No doubt it was partly due to the influence of the National 
Education Association Committee that the National Conference was 
moved to adopt in 1895 and since then to extend a so-called “open 
list,”” which allows to the candidate considerable freedom of choice in 
the matter of books to be offered for the examination. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE ROUND TABLE 


The complaints of the colleges and the work of the various committees 
and conferences referred to above undoubtedly had much to do with 
establishing the definite course in English which now everywhere con- 
tinues throughout four, or at least three, of the years of the high-school 
period. But, as has already been indicated, dissatisfaction with this 
course, and especially with the examinations for entrance to college 
which follow it, is freely expressed. It was the discontent of the princi- 
pals and teachers of certain high schools which led to the appointment 
of a committee to study the problem, as evidenced by the following 


letter: 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ENGLISH ROUND TABLE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


To Principals of High Schools and Teachers of English in High Schools: 

At the meeting of the English Round Table of the National Education 
Association, in Boston, July 1, 1910, it was decided to appoint a committee 
to lay before the College-Entrance Examination Board the views of the high- 
school principals and teachers of the country in regard to the present entrance 
requirements in English and the examinations set upon them. The members 
of that committee so far appointed are: Charles Swain Thomas, head of the 
Department of English in the Newton (Mass.) High School; Benjamin A. 
Heydrick, head of the Department of English in the High School of Commerce 
in New York; Henry B. Dewey, state superintendent of schools, Olympia, 
Washington; Edwin L. Miller, assistant principal of the Central High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Henry Hulst, head of the Department of English in 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) High School; Reuben Post Halleck, principal of the 
Male High School, Louisville, Kentucky; Miss Fannie W. McLean, head of the 
Department of English in the Berkeley (Cal.) High School; and James Fleming 
Hosic, head of the Department of English in the Chicago Teachers College. 

The purpose of the committee is to learn from those best qualified to say, 
whether the present system of entrance requirements and examinations in 
English fosters the best sort of English work in the high school, and what 
changes, if any, should be urged upon the College-Entrance Examination 
Board through its subcommittee on English and its Board of Review. The 
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supreme consideration is to unite the teachers of the country in support of 
sound principles of secondary education, in order that boys and girls passing 
through high school may receive the kind of training in English best fitted to 
develop them and to prepare them for life. 

To accomplish this purpose, it is necessary to enlist the sympathetic 
interest of supervisors, parents, and college examiners and instructors, as 
well as that of high-school teachers. It is proposed, therefore, that every 
association of teachers or parents in the country likely to be able to assist 
in reaching a consensus and decision on the questions at issue, be asked to 
appoint a co-operating committee, to gather evidence, direct discussion, 
and report conclusions to the committee of the Round Table, which shall 
compile and edit a final report. This central committee will report progress 
at the next annual meeting of the National Education Association, and hopes 
to complete the work within the following year. 

The central committee, in order to get this work under way in a definite 
fashion, makes the following suggestions 


TO CO-OPERATING COMMITTEES 


Each co-operating committee should secure, as soon as possible, the judg- 
ment of its constituency upon the main question: Do the college-entrance 
requirements in English, as at present administered, foster the best kind of English 
work im the high schools? If not, what changes should be made? The results 
of correspondence, discussion, and conference should be formulated and placed 
in the hands of the central committee, together with a digest of the evidence 
upon which each conclusion is ‘based. ; 

The following questions, particularly those under 1, 2, and 3, should be 
carefully considered: 

1. The Influence of the Uniform College-Entrance Requirements in English 
upon the High School.— 

a) What is the influence of these requirements upon the high-school course 
in English? In what field is the influence most felt ? 

b) What is the influence of these requirements upon methods of teaching 
English in the high school ? 

c) What is the influence of these requirements upon the pupil’s attitude 
toward his English work ? 

d) What changes, if any, would you make (1) in the high-school course 
in English and (2) in methods of teaching English in the high school if the 
problem of preparation for college were eliminated ? 

e) Do you offer the same courses to your college and your non-college 
group? Why or why not? 

f) Are certain high schools affected in special ways by the entrance require- 
ments or examinations of particular colleges? If so, specify. 

2. The High-School Course in English.— 

a) Is the following statement of the aims of the high-school course in 
English satisfactory ? If not, how should it be modified ? 
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“The aim of the high-school course in grammar and composition is to 
develop the power of the pupil to express the ideas that come to him from 
the whole range of his experience. The aim of the high-school course in 
literature is to develop in the pupil (1) a liking for good reading and (2) the 
power to understand and appreciate it.” 

b) What principles should be followed (1) in the selection of reading for 
the high-school course in literature and (2) in distributing the reading through- 
out the course? Should the list be (1) prescribed, (2) advisory, or (3) open? 
Do the Uniform Requirements include too many books? too few? sufficient 
variety of type? Should the distinction between reading and study be dropped ? 
What provision should be made for the study of the history of literature ? 

3. Entrance to College.— 

a) Would the following specifications provide a suitable test of efficiency 
in English upon graduation from high school and entrance to college ? 

(1) A test of the pupil’s power of written expression by one or more 
compositions on subjects suggested by the personal experience or the 
general information of the candidate. 

(2) A test of the range and quality of the reading of the pupil and of 
his power of literary appreciation by means of: 

(a) The answering of a number of simple, suggestive questions on 
standard texts not previously prescribed. 

(6) The explanation of two out of three or four passages of prose 
or poetry of ordinary difficulty, selected from books not previously 
prescribed. 

(3) A test of the candidate’s power of oral expression by reading 
aloud and by conversing. 

b) Should a high-school diploma be given to a pupil whose deficiencies 
in English are such as to prevent his being recommended for admission to 
college ? 

c) Which is preferable, certification or uniform examination for entrance 
to college? Why? Is there a third method, better than either ? 

d) Howshould the National Conference on College-Entrance Requirements 
and Examinations be constituted ? 

4. References.— 

What books or articles may be cited as expressing sound views (a) of the 
present situation with regard to high-school English? (4) of the high-school 
course in English and of methods of teaching English in the high school ? 
(Give full library reference in each case.) 

5. Additional Questions.— 

What additional matter or matters do you wish to lay before the various 
co-operating committees throughout the country ? 

Faithfully yours, 


CuiIcaGo TEACHERS COLLEGE James FLEMING Hosic 
April 25, 1911 Chairman of the Committee of the Round Table 
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The time intervening between the organization of the committee 
and the meeting of the Round Table at San Francisco, July 12, 1911, 
was too short to permit of collecting material for a report. The chair- 
man made a statement of the plan of the committee and of the problem 
before it under the title “The Questions at Issue.”” This statement 
was in part as follows: 

At the Boston meeting last year, the English Round Table authorized the 
appointment of a Committee on College-Entrance Requirements in English. 
The action was distinctly in the nature of a protest. The committee was 
instructed to tell the College-Entrance Examination Board what the high- 
school teachers of English want. This task may have appeared to the mili- 
tant creators of the committee easy, if not grateful, but it did not appear so 
to the members of the committee themselves. For who knows precisely 
what the high-school teachers of English do want? Freedom from “college 
domination,” certainly, but beyond that a positive, constructive program in 
harmony with the newer conceptions of education and successfully carried 
out by means of intelligent co-operation. Hence the committee decided that 
it must first of all ascertain what the teachers of English in the high schools 
really do want and why they want it. It was decided to organize a main 
committee to be composed of members from the various sections of the country, 
each of whom should seek to secure co-operating committees in the associations 
of English teachers in his territory. A bulletin was prepared stating the 
purpose and plan of the committee and outlining the questions upon which a 
concensus is desired. It is intended that each co-operating committee shall 
direct the discussion of these questions at a meeting of the local association, 
and after due consideration shall formulate a reply. Copies of the bulletin 
have been sent to most of the educational journals of the country. They 
have also been placed in the hands of many school officers and educational 
leaders, including school patrons. It has been suggested that we seek the 
opinions of the graduates of the schools themselves. This would certainly 
be desirable, but it would require more time and expense than we can command. 

The questions which are included in the bulletin above referred to were 
phrased after much conference and much careful reading of recent educational 
literature. Representatives of both school and college have been very out- 
spoken of late, and they have set forth their views on the questions which are 
now before us with definiteness and. vigor. Many high-school principals and 
teachers declare that the influence of the entrance requirements in English is 
bad. They say that the legitimate aims and work of the high school are 
interfered with and that some method of entrance to college must be devised 
which will not only not hinder but positively help the high school in performing 
its task. Let us briefly review the controversy and attempt to define the issues 


more exactly. 
The problem of the articulation of the high school with the college is a 
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natural result of our educational development. It has arisen from the over- 
lapping of the older system of endowed colleges, with their self-developed 
preparatory schools, and the newer system of public high schools and univer- 
sities, organized and supported by the state. The academy was not originally 
but soon became a preparatory school. The public high school, on the other 
hand, is intended to provide an increased opportunity of education for the 
children of the people. With the development of the state universities, it has 
come to be thoughteof as the necessary stepping-stone from the elementary 
school to the college of liberal arts, the college of science, or the professional 
and technical school. There has been a tendency on the part of the university 
to regard the public high school as mainly preparatory to itself, and the uni- 
versity sometimes makes excessive demands upon the high school. Since both 
are chiefly concerned with preparing citizens for effective service, the univer- 
sity can rightly ask only that the high school do well what it feels obliged to 
undertake. As a matter of fact, the state universities do at present accept 
for entrance credit practically all the courses which the high schools give. 

It should be noted, also, that the state universities some years ago substi- 
tuted a system of inspection and accrediting of schools for the older system of 
entrance examinations. By this plan, graduates of high schools of standard © 
grade are admitted to the universities on a certificate signed by the principal. 
This arrangement has been generally accepted by the endowed colleges and 
universities, especially in the middle and western states, and seems to give 
much satisfaction. It has not, however, escaped criticism. We hear of 
“‘domination”’ of high schools by these higher institutions which accept certifi- 
cates, and it is charged in some quarters that the system prevents the establish- 
ing of a high standard of scholarship in the colleges and universities. It has, 
at all events, brought about such cordial relations between the higher schools 
and the secondary schools that sympathetic co-operation in working out com- 
mon problems is now general, and the necessity for freedom on the part of the 
high school to adjust itself to new demands seems to be clearly recognized. 

Meanwhile, many of the children of the people have been making use of 
the public high school as their place of preparation for our older endowed 
colleges and universities, and ‘“‘thereby hangs a tale.” For these colleges 
were organized to give a certain type of education, and they still regard them- 
selves as having functions distinctly different from those of the colleges sup- 
ported by the state. They have been exceedingly conservative in maintaining 
the traditional view as to what constitutes a higher or liberal education and 
have felt justified in demanding that any person who may seek to take their 
courses shall have prepared himself in a particular way, so that he may exactly 
fit into their scheme and continue his studies with a proper appreciation of 
them. True, most of these institutions have an elective system, but, never- 
theless, the undergraduate work is so planned as practically to determine 
what the student’s preparatory course must be. Now since it is both undesir- 
able and impracticable to give in the high schoo! two sets of courses, one for 
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those who wish to go to college and one for those who do not, it comes about 
that the presence of a few pupils preparing for college largely determines 
what course all shall pursue. Indeed, the effect is often so marked as to trans- 
form the last year into a year of review and preparation for examinations, 
frequently the particular examinations set by certain colleges differing widely 
among themselves. For the high-school teacher, a graduate of one of these 
colleges, takes a natural pride in the number of his pupils who pass entrance 
examinations creditably, and he gets into the habit of measuring his success 
as a teacher by this standard. In this way, as many think, the high school 
is turned aside from its legitimate uses. 

The problem of articulation is complicated by the fact that many colleges 
which admit by examination do not utilize the College-Entrance Examination 
Board, but set up instead special requirements. Some states, moreover, have 
very definite systems of high-school supervision and prescribe courses and set 
examinations for the high-school diploma. In many cases pupils about to 
leave high school have their minds centered upon the coming examinations. 
The inevitable tendency of such a situation is to transform a high school into 
acram school. Teachers do not teach, they prepare for examination. Pupils 
do not study to learn but to pass tests. Such a condition is intolerable. It 
is opposed to good sense and constitutes a breach of faith with the public 
which supports the schools. The individual school is robbed of its freedom, 
the teacher of initiative, and the pupils of true educational influence. 

Various solutions of the problem are urged. Many think the difficulty 
would be removed if the colleges would examine schools instead of pupils. 
The essence of this plan is supervision of the high schools by the universities. 
A standard high-school course is arranged, specific requirements in the various 
subjects are made out, definite units of credit are assigned, the various high 
schools are rated, or, as it is called, accredited, and an inspector is appointed 
to visit the high schools from time to time and ascertain whether the equip- 
ment, course of study, and teaching staff are adequate and actually turning 
out good work. The inspector offers advice and encouragement, points out 
weak spots, and, in general, assists the schools in standardizing themselves. Not 
all boys and girls, however, can be made efficient even by the best high school, 
and, consequently, the colleges which accept students on certificate must and 
do receive many who are ill-prepared for any sort of college work. The result 
would seem inevitably to be a lowering of the tone of the college and a deprecia- 
tion in its standards. At any rate, the point is urged with some warmth by 
the colleges which cling to the entrance examination. 

The fact is that we have many colleges supported by private means which 
were never intended to educate the children of all the people. They were 
founded more or less in accordance with the English ideal, and their aims have 
been intellectual culture and preparation for the speaking and reading profes- 
sions. These colleges say that they have a right to choose what sort of educa- 
tion they will offer and, therefore, what sort of preparation for their work they 
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will demand. We want, say these colleges, only the pick of the high-school 
graduates, and we do not regard the newer high-school subjects, commercial 
and vocational work particularly, as well fitted to develop intellectual culture; 
and, therefore, we wish those who come to us to have studied languages, 
mathematics, science, and history. Their position is, of course, the traditional 
one and the burden of proof lies on the advocates of the new. 

So long as the older colleges got all the students they wanted, they felt 
their position to be secure, but with the rise of state-supported colleges has 
come a competition that must be met. The older institutions find themselves 
at the parting of the ways. Either they must be small and select or they must 
articulate freely with the high schools. Some are content to be small and select; 
others are willing to reform. Harvard has recently arranged a new system of 
entrance. The University of Chicago has just announced a still more liberal 
_ plan, and beyond doubt others will follow. 

In view of these advance steps on the part of the greatest of the endowed 
universities, it requires no prophet to foretell the coming of entire freedom 
to the high schools to work out their own destiny. Liberty is at hand, what 
shall we do with it? The mere liberalizing or removal of the entrance require- 
ments will certainly not solve all the problems of high-school English. Was 
it not mainly the uncertainties and vagaries of the high schools themselves 
which made an attempt at uniform requirements necessary? And have not 
the colleges justly complained that an appeal to the high schools for help in 
framing their requirements, raised such a discord of voices that the colleges 
were obliged to decide for themselves what was best todo? In fact, do we not 
owe it to the colleges that we have a high-school course in English at all? The 
high schools do not even yet know their own minds in this matter. Only here 
and there do you find a high school in which a thoroly practical, consistent, 
progressive course in English is carried out with an eye single to the individual 
and social life of the boys and girls. There is altogether too much conscious- 
ness of the college lecture-room, past and future, altogether too much 
high-flown criticism, pedantic reference-hunting, and attempt at literary com- 
position. Our exercises have been too isolated, too motiveless, and too 
formal. We have failed to teach the simple, correct English, particularly the 
spoken English, of everyday life. 

It is to be hoped that when the work of the committee is complete and the 
experience of the various sections of the country is brought together and made 
available for all of us, that there will appear some definite lines of progress 
upon which we may move out. Nothing can be of more importance to our 
pupils than that they secure a perfect mastery of the mother-tongue, and the 
task of discovering how to give it to them is our task, the task of the English 
teachers of America. 

THE CONSENSUS SO FAR OBTAINED 


The committee has received replies to some or all of its questions 
from over seven hundred persons, acting either as individuals or 
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collectively. The 225 teachers of Engiish in the high schools of New 
York City, for example, sent a unanimous report condemning the present 
requirements and examinations. The English section of the State 
Teachers Association of Illinois, and the associations in Nevada took 
similar action. As nearly as can be determined, these persons are 
identified as follows; high-school teachers, 694; normal-school teachers, 
13; teachers of English or of education in the colleges, 20; principals 
and superintendents in towns and cities, 44; state inspectors and state 
superintendents of public instruction, 13. The distribution is as follows: 
New England, 35; Middle States, 282; South, 31; North Central, 295; 
West, 42. Both larger and smaller public high schools are represented, 
but, unfortunately, few private schools have been heard from. It is 
certainly desirable that their views should be known. 

As usual, the answers to the questions sent out by the committee 
fall into three classes, radical, moderate, and conservative. All sections 
of the country are about equally represented in each class, but the con- 
servatives are greatly outnumbered. Comparatively few say that they 
consider the influence of the Uniform Requirements entirely helpful. 
Many are grateful for the emphasis upon English work which the col- 
leges have helped to establish, but most feel that it is time to go forward. 
With increasing knowledge of the nature of the pupils and of the char- 
acter of the results actually obtained, the high schools themselves must 
work out progressive courses in English, wisely adapted to varying needs. 

Representative opinions concerning the influence of the requirements 
upon the course are as follows: “have good influence” (seven schools) ; 
“unify the course” (five schools); “give definiteness” (four schools) ; 
“set a high standard” (four schools); “determine the course’’ (six 
schools—nearly all assume that they do); “force use of unsuitable 
material, hamper, restrict” (fifty-two schools); “emphasize the unes- 
sential,” “deadening,” “pernicious,” “call for memory instead of think- 
ing” (several others). As to the influence upon methods of teaching, 
about one-fourth of the answers are favorable: “more systematic and 
thorough,” “guide inexperienced teachers,’ “establish uniformity,” 
“co-ordinate literature and composition” are among the phrases used. 
Several say that methods are not influenced at all; the large majority find 
something to deplore. ‘‘The requirements prevent freedom and indi- 
viduality,” “hinder adapting the work to the pupils,” “cause mechanical 
work,” “overemphasize analysis and collecting of facts at the expense 
of appreciation and of ethical appeal,” “institute cramming for examina- 
tion, college methods, technical study.” It seems evident that a large 
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number of teachers feel the Uniform Requirements to be, for one reason or 
another, a positive hindrance to effective teaching. As to the influence 
on the pupils, a respectable minority find it wholesome: ‘Importance 
is lent to the work,” “the compositions are better,” “the reading is 
better.”” A few think the influence is confined to the fourth year of the 
course. A large number can detect no influence, while very many dis- 
cover “dislike,” “indifference,” “wrong conception of literature as a 
mere task,” “looking only to getting to college,’ and “loss of interest 
on the part of the non-college group.’’ Some complain that the pupils 
are overburdened, and a number say that the influence of the require- 
ments depends upon the attitude of the teacher. 

Six high schools would make no change in the English course if the 
college requirements were eliminated; they are satisfied with them. 
One says, “no change for Western colleges.” Several declare that they 
pay no attention to the requirements. Inspection of their courses 
shows, however, that they do use most of the books on the list. The 
main body come out strongly for reform. They urge more composi- 
tion, especially oral composition, more use of subjects from the life 
experiences of the pupils in place of those from books, more emphasis 
on “fundamentals.”’ The literature course, they say, should be more 
flexible, better adapted to the needs, interests, and capacities of boys 
and girls; more modern books should be read; the work should aim at 
appreciation, not at information and technical analysis in preparation 
for an examination; the work of the last two years is too abstruse and 
too exacting; American literature is neglected; there is no progress 
from year to year. The earnestness of these protests is unmistakable. 
A large number of the writers feel and feel deeply the unwisdom of 
sacrificing the possibilities of growth in taste and in character on the 
part of boys and girls for the convenience of college examiners, or a 
mistaken pride in turning out successful candidates. It is difficult to 
see how tradition, no matter how strongly intrenched, can stand long 
in the way of reorganization. 

Most schools make no distinction between those who are going to 
college and those who are not, but give the same training in English to 
all. A few provide special drills in the fourth year to meet college de- 
mands, and several schools offer special courses in preparation for busi- 
ness. Very few complain of the influence of a particular college, though 
it is evident from the answers that certain higher institutions in various 
parts of the country do exert a powerful influence on the schools near 
them. 
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The aim of the high-school course, as stated in the circular, was 
pronounced satisfactory by nearly all. A few would add such words 
as Clearly, easily, and effectively after “express” in the statement con- 
cerning grammar and composition, and a much larger number would 
include “ethical training,” “enlarge the view of life,” “raise standards 
of conduct,” and similar purposes in the aim of literature. 

The answers as to the selection and distribution of literature are 
exceedingly difficult to summarize. There is no agreement here, and 
it is evident that the Uniform Requirements have not thrown much 
light on the problem. The principle most frequently suggested is that 
the literature should be adapted to the interests and capacities of the 
pupils and should grow more difficult as he advances. Others would 
“include a variety of types,” “illustrate the development of English 
literature,” “choose representative authors,” “illustrate the forms of 
discourse,’ “‘correlate with composition,” ‘“‘cause world classics to be 
read in school and modern authors outside,” “assign certain books for 
study and others for home reading,” “both satisfy tastes and create 
them.” Some would teach American literature in the first two years 
and English literature in the last two. Others say, “‘from the objective 
to the subjective,” “story first and subtler poetry and essays last,’’ 
“follow chronological order,” “include a variety of form according to 
maturity in each year,” etc. No doubt there should be considerable 
flexibility of choice and arrangement, but it is hard to escape the con- 
viction that the high-school course in literature presents an educational 
question that has not received adequate study from anybody. 

There is great difference of opinion also as to the lists. The con- 
servative minority wish them prescribed or partly prescribed and partly 
advisory. A few suggest the prescription of types. Many choose open 
lists or no lists at all. But by far the larger number declare for advisory 
lists arranged by some authoritative body. Almost no one seems to 
think the present list entirely satisfactory, the principal objection being 
that the books are not sufficiently varied to meet the needs of all classes. 
It is urged by some that more modern short stories and more selections 
by American authors be included. Several find Milton too remote 
from the interests of their classes. Few definite suggestions are made, 
however, and it seems evident that little experimental work has been 
done to determine what books are best suited to high-school pupils. 

The majority would retain the distinction between reading and 
study, though it is clear that the question was not understood to refer 
to the application of these terms which is made by the Uniform Confer- 
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ence. To require both class study and rapid outside reading through- 
out the four years is apparently the rule. The vote means, then, that 
most would have both intensive and extensive reading. It may fairly 
be inferred from the other answers that the majority are opposed 
to the setting apart of a few books to be studied in the fourth year in 
preparation for a college examination. 

Nearly all would make provision for the history of literature, but, 
as already indicated, there is lack of agreement as to what the provision 
should be. The following suggestions are made: “talks”; “a light 
requirement”; “‘a comprehensive glance somewhere in the course”’; 
“distribute through the four years’; “a separate elective course’’; 
“with a textbook in a definite course”; “in the second year”; “in the 
fourth year”; “‘by periods as a setting for the authors”; “a text with 
reading of selections’’; “in the history course’’; “subordinate to the 
classics.” Here is another educational problem for solution. 

The test for entrance to college suggested in the circular met with 
strong approval, except as to “conversing.” Several feel that the 
pupil would be too much embarrassed to do himself justice. A very 
few prefer examination on prescribed books, and others suggest partial 
certification. But the overwhelming majority prefer certification to 
any sort of examination for entrance to college, for the reason that 
examinations do not examine and that the effect of them upon the schools 
is bad. With the best intentions in the world, college professors are 
unable to set examinations adapted to high-school boys and girls, and 
so long as there are examinations to be passed so long pupils will be 
coached to pass them, to the infinite detriment of natural, healthy 
interest in the subject for its own sake. 

Many would, under certain conditions, give a high-school diploma 
to a pupil they would not recommend to college. They propose, how- 
ever, various methods of guarding the practice, and they would treat 
such cases as exceptional. 

The National Conference on English Requirements should be made 
up of college and high-school representatives in equal number, say most 
of the writers. A few add “from all localities.” Several declare boldly 
that the high schools should be free to determine their own courses, 
and one or two suggest the advisability of including teachers of subjects 
other than English. 

Two additional topics of great importance were brought forward. 
The first is that of co-operation among all the teachers of a school in 
securing good English. The other is that of the organization of the 
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elementary course in English and the high-school course in English into 
one unified, coherent whole. These are subjects to be pressed upon the 
attention of the National Council of Teachers of English, however, rather 
than upon that of the National Conference on Uniform Requirements. 
A few letters from well-known students of current educational prob- 
lems will serve to supplement the principal facts set forth above. 
Two professors of education write: 


“T believe that college-entrance requirements in English are having a very 
definite influence upon the high-school work. The State University require- 
ments in English have entirely remodeled the curriculum of high-school English 
in this state during the last ten years. I think that as much has been accom- 
plished as is possible by merely stating years and books. The next step that 
our colleges and normal schools must take is to indicate in much more detail 
the method of carrying on the work. Many teachers are trying to follow the 
entrance requirements but are doing it in a mechanical fashion. As a result, 
many of our boys and girls finish the high school with a repugnance for reading 
good literature, and with utter inability to write decent English. I receive 
about two hundred new students each year in my department, and I find many 
of them very poorly equipped for writing their everyday ideas, and for express- 
ing the ideas with which they deal in my own subject. I presume that they 
could define figures of speech, write rules for capitalization and punctuation, 
but when it comes to expressing their ideas in clear terse English many of them 
utterly fail. They also fail in punctuation. 

“The failure of pupils to gain a love for good literature is due in a large 
measure to the lack of adaptation of the reading matter to the ages and indi- 
vidual aptitude of the different pupils. Most of the English work is in the 
hands of women, who frequently, very usually, do not understand boy nature. 
I have one boy in the high school who is deeply interested in mechanics, out-of- 
door sports, and woodcraft. He draws from our city library and the university 
library scores of books every year upon those subjects. His teacher of English, 
a woman, keeps him after school frequently to learn stereotyped definitions 
of words and figures of speech, and to urge him to learn the traditional litera- 
ture properly. If she could only meet the boy upon his own footing, she would 
have no difficulty in enlisting his interest and in securing satisfactory results. 

“Similar difficulties arise in the composition work. Most of the composi- 
tion exercises are ill-adapted to the interests and capacities of the children. 
They are given all sorts of formal composition exercises in which they have 
little interest, but they are allowed to make slip-shod statements in their 
everyday expressions, and little attention is given to the composition in the 
history class, the mathematics class, or the physics class. Why could the 
composition work not be more closely related to the other subjects? Tons of 
effort are expended by teachers in trying to make pupils into short-story writers 
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and authors. Much less time and energy spent in helping them to express 
themselves simply yet accurately on everyday matters would be much more 
effective.” 


“T am convinced that the teaching of grammar, rhetoric, and composition 
in the high school is too formal; it consists too much in the learning of defini- 
tions, rules, and formulae, with illustrations more or less remote from the pupil’s 
interests and everyday expression. The purpose which many instructors 
seem to keep in mind is to have the pupil acquire a theoretical knowledge in 
these fields, rather than to have him gain facility in the employment of effective 
modes of expression. It seems to me that the pupil is required to learn con- 
ventional matters rather than to acquire a feeling for the best forms in current 
usage. The work of the school is too far removed from the actual linguistic 
needs of everyday life. This results in alienating the affections of many pupils 
for all work in grammar, rhetoric, and composition. It is probable that the 
majority of pupils would vote that these were the most distasteful subjects 
in the whole high-school course. 

“T do not think that the requirements in English for entrance to college 
work are entirely responsible for the formal character of instruction in the high 
school. Undoubtedly they have put a premium upon mere verbal learning, 
though I believe there is much less emphasis upon that sort of thing now than 
there was a few years ago. But even if the colleges would accept anything 
which the high schools would present, it is probable that the work would still 
be more or less formal and remote, until instructors gain the view that the 
object of these branches is not to acquire theoretical knowledge so much as 
to gain facility in the use of modes of expression that are appropriate to the 
everyday needs of the pupil. If instructors would be governed by this latter 
conception, their work would be based less upon formal textbooks than is now 
the case in most places. 

“In respect to the teaching of literature I am convinced there is too great 
formalism here also. According to my observation, pupils are still required 
to memorize what some analyst or critic says about the character and values 
of the English classics. It is undoubtedly worth while for high-school students 
to analyze English masterpieces; but it seems to me to be worthless to memo- 
rize what other people say about the qualities of any work or selection which 
is written. It is probable that if pupils were not examined upon these formal 
matters, instructors would not feel the necessity of insisting upon them in their 
teaching.” 


From the principal of one of the best of the Eastern high schools: 


“Tt seems to me that so far as examinations are required by the colleges 
they should be examinations for power rather than for definite information. 
I think that the specific nature of college-entrance examinations has greatly 
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hampered the English work in the high school. Instead of testing the pupils 
as to their ability to read, to write, and to speak good English, the college 
examinations have emphasized the candidates’ information concerning a large 
number of things that are not essential. They have specified exactly what 
literature was to be read, and designated so closely just what was to be done 
with this literature that all individuality has been ground out of the teachers. 

“If I felt that we could trust the colleges to handle the matter in a common- 
sense way, I should say that it would be well for them to require an examination 
testing the pupils’ ability to read and interpret English of the grade, say, of 
Macaulay’s Essays, or of Tennyson’s Idylls, or of the less difficult plays of 
Shakespeare; that they should require the pupil to be able to write an account 
of his own experiences in straightforward, idiomatic English, practically free 
from rhetorical and grammatical errors, and that he should be able to carry on 
an intelligent conversation on the topics of the day without exposing any 
ridiculous defects in his speech, either in construction or in expression. The 
colleges, however, are so largely manned by young Ph.D.’s who have taken 
their degrees on such subjects as the rhythmic recurrence of “or” in Shake- 
speare’s plays of the middle period, that I fear we shall not get any large 
educational treatment of our pupils from them. 

“Personally, I think the time is not far distant when the colleges will take 
graduates from a four years’ high-school course on the recommendation of the 
principal. I should much rather trust the high-school principals than the 
colleges in these matters, for it will be some time before the colleges get away 
from the idea that an education means a certain quantum of information in the 
hierarchy of subjects.” 


The superintendent of public instruction in an Eastern state: 


“T have often wondered, whether it would be desirable to give separate 
consideration to the- teaching of English as expression and the teaching of 
English for appreciation—in other words, composition and literature, including 
under the first oral expression. I have a conviction that the greatest source 
of confusion in English teaching at the present time is the attempt to teach 
largely by the same methods these two different types of work, which, in my 
estimation, rest on essentially different pedagogical necessities. I would 
even go so far as to say, as a result of observation, that in the ordinary secondary 
school and college, separate teachers should, wherever possible, be had for 
literature on the one hand, considered mainly from the standpoint of appre- 
ciation, and formal English, meaning thereby largely expression and analytical 
study of some literary products, on the other.” 


From neighboring colleges, also in the East: 


“Constant agitation of changes in the English entrance requirements tends 
to cause uncertainty to preparatory school teachers. The new requirements 
set by the conference of 1909 have not yet gone into effect. Until they receive 
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a fair test it seems inadvisable to reopen the entire subject. The new require- 
ments seem to us sufficiently flexible to meet the demands of teachers for 
variety. 

“The oral test suggested in 3a (3) is impracticable with us, owing to the 
very large number of candidates examined. To the following question, 
whether a high-school diploma should be given to a pupil whose deficiencies 
in English are such as to prevent his being recommended for admission to 
college, we should answer decidedly, No. We prefer entrance examinations 
to certification because they seem to us to afford more convincing proof as to 
the candidate’s ability. The recommendation of the preparatory-school 
teachers may be helpful as collateral evidence, but we think a man should be 
able to meet such college tests as we give. We have for some time been setting 
some topics of a general nature for composition.” 


“The college-entrance requirements in English, as at present administered, 
do not foster the best kind of English work in the high schools, 

“1. a) They limit the high-school course to readings which may be good 
for one school, and may be bad for another school with different problems. 

“b) They inevitably oblige most of the high-school teachers to prepare 
pupils for examination, rather than to give them the best training. When the 
uniform entrance requirements were first proposed, nobody expected this 
result. 

“‘c) I believe that most pupils write literary appreciations which they think 
will be acceptable, rather than their own opinion of the books read. 

“d) In my judgment the high-school course in English should include 
English grammar, practical composition work, the history of English literature, 
and a considerable amount of reading. One of the chief evils of the present 
system seems to me to be that practically every book put into the hands of the 
pupil is a textbook. When I first read Pilgrim’s Progress, I read it as a book, 
not as a school text, with annotations and questions. I feel sure that the 
reduction of every piece of English literature which is put into the hands of a 
high-school pupil to a school text is decidedly injurious to an appreciation of 
literature. 

“The methods should be left to the school. Results are all that the 
colleges ask. 

“2. a) ‘The whole range of his experience’ seems to me unsatisfactory. 
I remember well that, at the age of sixteen, I had very little experience. I 
should, nevertheless, have resented certain subjects for composition which I 
have seen proposed. No boy should be compelled to put on paper his private 
and personal feelings. 

“T have no objection to (1) and (2), though I believe that ability to write 
is the first requisite. 

‘“‘b) In my opinion, uniform requirements are an absurdity. For examina- 
tion purposes, the distinction between reading and study should be dropped. 
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I believe that, in teaching literature, some books or essays should be exhaust- 
ively studied, and others read for general effect. 

“Some elementary history of English literature ought to be thoroughly 
mastered. High-school graduates should know the names of our great writers 
and the names of their principal works. 

“3. A good composition and a statement of reading done would satisfy 
me, as an entrance requirement. I do not believe that literary ‘appreciation’ 
is a proper test. Under the conditions of admission examinations, I do not 
think that oral tests are fair to the pupils. Nervousness might debar many.” 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that there is little or no difference of opinion on some of 
the points involved in the investigation. The lists of books which are 
published from time to time by the National Conference practically 
determine the choice of classics for the high-school course. The use 
of them varies. The nearer the school to an examining College the more 
rigidly the teachers adhere to the list and the more technical and detailed 
is the study required. Schools which send graduates mainly to accredit- 
ing institutions, on the other hand, frequently regard the lists as merely 
suggestive and seem to feel free to choose books and adapt teaching to 
the class in hand. It is the examination, and particularly the kind of 
examination set, which is objected to by the schools. Many teachers 
declare a preference for examination as opposed to certification for 
college entrance, but they almost invariably stipulate that the examina- 
tion shall be more liberal than at present. It is evident, also, that the 
emphasis upon literature in the reports of the Conference has circum- 
scribed the composition work of the schools. Many teachers feel that, 
at present, literary composition receives proportionally too much atten- 
tion and that the forms of expression in use in daily life, particularly the 
oral forms, are being neglected. This is due, in part, to the demand 
for more or less exact knowledge of the form and content of the books 
prescribed and, in part, to the failure of school authorities to provide 
adequately, either in teachers or in equipment, for the teaching of com- 
position. It may be necessary to separate the course in composition 
from the course in literature, as several have suggested, in order to bring 
about needed reforms. 

It was the intention of those who created the Committee on Entrance 
Requirements that a report of its findings should be laid before the 
National Conference at the earliest opportunity. The Conference, on its 
part, has invited the committee to send representatives to the meeting 
of February 22 to present the facts obtained. This will be done. It 
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has seemed proper, however, to publish a summary of the replies to the 
circular letter in order that all may know what progress has been made 
and also that the consensus may become much more complete. [If all 
who see this article will send a statement of their views to the committee 
at once and will induce others to do so, the final report can be made 
what it ought to be—an authoritative document on the subject. It is 
hoped that a report signed by all members of the committee can be 
presented to the Round Table for its approval at the meeting of the 
National Education Association in July, and afterward published for 
general distribution. For whatever errors there may be in the present 
summary, the chairman alone is responsible. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to consider the subject, 
the latest report of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English is here appended, together with a short list of 
references. 

The Conference voted that the following requirement for the years 1913, 
1914, and 1915 should be recommended to the constituent bodies for adoption. 

Preparation in English has two main objects: (1) command of correct 
and clear English, spoken and written; (2) ability to read with accuracy, 
intelligence, and appreciation. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


The first object requires instruction in grammar and composition. English 
grammar should ordinarily be reviewed in the secondary school; and correct 
spelling and grammatical accuracy should be rigorously exacted in connection 
with all written work during the four years. The principles of English com- 
position governing punctuation, the use of words, paragraphs, and the different 
kinds of whole composition, including letter-writing, should be thoroughly 
mastered; and practice in composition, oral as well as written, should extend 
throughout the secondary-school period. Written exercises may well comprise 
narration, description, and easy exposition and argument based upon simple 
outlines. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken from the student’s 
personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other than English, as 
well as from his reading in literature. Finally, special instruction in language 
and composition should be accompanied by concerted effort of teachers in all 
branches to cultivate in the student the habit of using good English in his 
recitations and various exercises, whether oral or written. 


LITERATURE 
The second object is sought by means of two lists of books, headed respec- 
tively reading and study, from which may be framed a progressive course in 
literature covering four years. In connection with both lists, the student 
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should be trained in reading aloud and be encouraged to commit to memorv 
some of the more notable passages both in verse and in prose. As an aid to 
literary appreciation, he is further advised to acquaint himself with the most 
important facts in the lives of the authors whose works he reads and with 
their place in literary history. 

a) Reading.—The aim of this course is to foster in the student the habit of 
intelligent reading and to develop a taste for good literature, by giving him a 
first-hand knowledge of some of its best specimens. He should read the books 
carefully, but his attention should not be so fixed upon details that he fails 
to appreciate the main purpose and charm of what he reads. 

With a view to large freedom of choice, the books provided for reading are 
arranged in the following groups, from which at least ten units' are to be 
selected, two from each group: 

I. The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narrative passages in 
Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together with 
the books of Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of 
Books I, II, II, IV, V, XV, XVI, XVII; the J/iad, with the omission, if desired, 
of Books XI, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII, XXI; Virgil’s Aeneid. The Odyssey, 
Iliad, and Aeneid should be read in English translations of recognized literary 
excellence. 

For any unit of this group a unit from any other group may be substituted. 

II. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; Midsummer Night’s Dream; As 
You Like It; Twelfth Night; Henry the Fifth; Julius Caesar. 

III. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Part I; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; 
either Scott’s Jvanhoe, or Scott’s Quentin Durward; Hawthorne’s House of 
Seven Gables; either Dickens’ David Copperfield, or Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities; 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford; George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner; Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 

IV. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I; The “Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers” in the Spectator; Franklin’s Autobiography (condensed); Irving's 
Sketch Book; Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings; Thacker- 
ays’ English Humorists; Selections from Lincoln, including at least the two Inau- 
gurals, the Speeches in Independence Hall and at Gettysburg, the Last Public 
Address, and Letter to Horace Greeley, along with a brief memoir or estimate; 
Parkman’s Oregon Trail; either Thoreau’s Walden, or Huxley’s Autobiography 
and selections from Lay Sermons, including the addresses on “Improving 
Natural Knowledge,” “A Liberal Education,” and “‘A Piece of Chalk”’; 
Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 

V. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (first series), Books II and III, with especial 
attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns; Gray’s “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard” and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner and Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; Scott’s Lady of the Lake; Byron’s 


* Each unit is set off by semicolons. 
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Childe Harold, Canto IV, and Prisoner of Chillon; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
(first series), Book IV, with especial attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley; Poe’s ‘Raven,’ Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, and 
Whittier’s Snow-Bound; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome and Arnold’s 
Sohrab and Rustum; Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 
and The Passing of Arthur; Browning’s “Cavalier Tunes,” “The Lost Leader,” 
“How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” “Home Thoughts 
from Abroad,” “Home Thoughts from the Sea,” “Incident of the French 
Camp,” “Hervé Riel,” “ Pheidippides,” ‘‘My Last Duchess,” “Up at a Villa 
—Down in the City.” 

b) Study.—This part of the requirement is intended as a natural and logical 
continuation of the student’s earlier reading, with greater stress laid upon form 
and style, the exact meaning of words and phrases, and the understanding of 
allusions. For this close reading are provided a play, a group of poems, an 
oration, and an essay, as follows: 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Comus; 
either Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, or both Washington’s 
Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration; either Macaulay’s 
Life of Johnson, or Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


EXAMINATION 


However accurate in subject-matter, no paper will be considered satis- 
factory if seriously defective in punctuation, spelling, or other essentials of 
good usage. 

The examination will be divided into two parts, one of which may be 
taken as a preliminary, and the other as a final. 

The first part of the examination will be upon ten units chosen, in accord- 
ance with the plan described earlier, from the lists headed reading; and it may 
include also questions upon grammar and the simpler principles of rhetoric, 
and a short composition upon some topic drawn from the student’s general 
knowledge or experience. On the books prescribed for reading, the form of the 
examination will usually be the writing of short paragraphs on several topics 
which the candidate may choose out of a considerable number. These topics 
will involve such knowledge and appreciation of plot, character-development, 
and other qualities of style and treatment as may be fairly expected of boys and 
girls. In grammar and rhetoric, the candidate may be asked specific questions 
upon the practical essentials of these studies, such as the relation of the various 
parts of a sentence to one another, the construction of individual words in a 
sentence of reasonable difficulty, and those good usages of modern English 
which one should know in distinction from current errors. 

The second part of the examination will include composition and those 
books comprised in the list headed study. The test in composition will con- 
sist of one or more essays, developing a theme through several paragraphs; 
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the subjects will be drawn from the books prescribed for study, from the candi- 
date’s other studies, and from his personal knowledge and experiences quite 
apart from reading. For this purpose the examiner will provide several sub- 
jects, perhaps five or six, from which the candidate may make his own selections. 
The test on the books prescribed for study will consist of questions upon their 
content, form, and structure, and upon the meaning of such words, phrases, 
and allusions as may be necessary to an understanding of the works and appreci- 
ation of their salient qualities of style. General questions may also be asked 
concerning the lives of the authors, their other works, and the periods of literary 
history to which they belong. 
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EDITORIAL 


A NEW FABLE OF BIDPAI 


In one of the fables of Bidpai that has somehow escaped the 
diligence of the translator, we are told how once a young sandpiper 
was sent by its parents to the great college of birds in the Forest 
of Childar to learn the art of nidification. Arriving at the edge 
of the forest, the fledgling was presently halted by a brisk young 
woodpecker, but little older than himself, who let it be known 
that he was the college examiner. ‘‘And we will soon discover,”’ 
said he, “‘whether you are so grounded in the essentials of nidifica- 
tion as to be ready for admission to this venerable forest.” 

tutors,” began the sandpiper— 

“Are doubtless very pretty fellows as sandpipers go,” interrupted 
the woodpecker. ‘But I do not know them, and, pardon me, I do 
not care to know them. So we will proceed to the test. And first 
you may answer me this: Out of all the trees in this forest, which 
one would you select as most suitable for a nest, taking into account, 
of course, accessibility to destructive animals, vertical and lateral 
movement of the boughs, remoteness from food-supply, and particu- 
larly the grade and variety of ornithological environment.”’ To 
this question the candidate replied humbly that in the country he 
came from trees were unknown. ‘‘What? No trees!’’ screamed 
the woodpecker. ‘‘Where, then, do you wretched birdlings nest ?” 
“Why,” returned the sandpiper, ‘‘we build our nests hard by the 
breakers in the yellow sands. They are not so lofty as your tree 
nests, nor so beautiful, but we sandpipers have always built them 
so, and we like them as they are. ‘‘Dear me,” said the woodpecker 
fretfully. ‘“‘Here’s a nice beginning. No trees! Why, half my 
questions are about trees. How do you suppose I am to examine 
such a blockhead? Well, well, we must get on somehow. Per- 
haps you can tell me how many straws there are in the nest of the 
great auk.” “Indeed, I cannot,” replied the sandpiper. ‘I never 
had a chance to count them.”’ “Nor anybody else, you little 
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fool,” cried the woodpecker, ‘‘for the great auk lays its egg on the 
bare rock and makes no nest at all. And now if that is all you 
know about the great art of nest-building, you will see that we 
cannot admit you to the forest.” ‘But,’ pleaded the sandpiper, 
“You have not asked me about the nests that I am acquainted 
with—the nests that are built on the sands and in the fens and 
marshes. These nests I know and love. I have visited hundreds, - 
and watched them in building, and I can tell you all about them.” 
“That may be,” replied the woodpecker, yawning, “but I am not 
interested in these inferior sorts of nests myself. Besides, as I 
hear a worm moving under the bark, I shall soon be too busy to 
make out a proper set of questions. So run along home and tell 
your people that if they mean to send their young ones to this 
college, they will do well to build their nests in boughs hereafter, 
or, better, bore holes in trees as we woodpeckers do.’’ So saying 
he broke off the examination. 

As for the young sandpiper, after a few unavailing tears, he 
withdrew and sought the advice of a wise.owl in a tree just out- 
side the forest, who in a few hours instructed him so adroitly in 
the favorite questions and answers of the woodpecker, that on 
the very next day he was admitted to the forest with the highest 
honors. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION JOINS THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Association of English Teachers of Louisville met on December 
11 to hear the report of the first meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, given by Miss Elizabeth Graeme Barbour and Miss 
Sally Maury of the English Department of the Girls’ High School. The 
Louisville Association heartily indorsed the action of the Council and 
moved that application for collective membership be made promptly. 

With regard to the “Open Letter” of the New York Association, 
they too, deplored the training which produces “examinable minds,” 
but believed that an “examination for power” is consonant with the 
present college-entrance requirements. As to the requirements them- 
selves, the distinction between study and reading should be retained; 
study, since the inexperienced teacher needs such guidance, and the 
pupil cannot be supplied with any better literature than the master- 
pieces and certainly should not be offered less than the best; reading, so 
that the list may be elastic enough to suit all tastes. The general 
opinion was that the college-entrance requirements are not the difficulty 
in the present English situation. The difficulty lies in the lack of 
thorough training in the technique of writing, which training cannot be 
satisfactory until the numbers in the classes are greatly reduced. 


ELIZABETH GRAEME BARBOUR 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


THE NEW YORK MEETING 


The meeting of the New York State Association of Teachers of 
English at Albany, November 27-29, was largely attended. On Tuesday 
morning, the president, Miss Ellen Garrigues, of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City, read a paper on “Teaching Pupils to 
Think by Means of Their English Work”; Mr. Joseph Loew followed 
with “Teaching English Expression to Pupils of Foreign Parentage.”’ 

On Tuesday afternoon the topic was, “What Should Be the Relative 
Share of the College, the State, and the High School in Determining the 
English Work of the High School?” Professor Franklin T. Baker of 
Teachers College spoke for the college, Avery Skinner of Albany for 
the Regents, and Theodore C. Mitchill of Jamaica, for the high school. 
It has been a grievance to the high schools for some time that their 
curriculum is fixed by the requirements for entrance to college. They 
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have been seriously handicapped in their efforts to teach English expres- 
sion by the fact that they have had to spend so much time in preparing 
their pupils to pass examinations on the required books that they have 
had little time left to teach the “‘weightier matters of the law.” Mr. 
Mitchill urged the right of high-school people to make their own cur- 
riculum, and called attention to the fact that of the sixteen men who 
prescribe the college-entrance requirements in English, only one is a 
high-school man. He was ably seconded in his remarks by E. R. Clark 
of Rochester, Allan Abbott of Teachers College, and others. Superin- 
tendent D. L. Bardwell spoke in favor of examining for power to use 
English rather than for knowledge of particular books. 

On Wednesday morning, 600 teachers filled the Second Presbyterian 
Church to hear Herbert Bates of Manual Training High School, Brook- 
lyn, Professor George P. Baker of Harvard, and Don D. Seitz of the 
New York World, on the three chief teachers of English outside the 
curriculum—Current Fiction, the Drama, and the Newspaper. Each 
of these speeches was a classic and held the close attention of the 
audience. 

The following officers were elected for 1912; President, Charles E. 
Rhodes, of Buffalo; vice-president, Miss Henrietta Rodman, of New York; 
secretary, Edwin Fairley, of Jamaica; executive committee, the officers, 
and Miss Ellen E. Garrigues of New York, E. D. Holmes of Albany, 
and E. R. Clark of Rochester. 


The Journal is quite overcome by the compliments which the first 
issue has called forth. It is very grateful, nevertheless, to be appreciated. 
The following expressions are typical: “I congratulate you on the 
readableness and practical character of the first number of the English 
Journal.”’—Raymond M. Alden. ‘The first number of the English 
Journal is very much alive. The Journal is going to be a splendid 
thing.”—Edwin H. Lewis. “I think you are going to be able to do a 
great service to the English teaching of the country.”—George L. 
Towne. “When I came home tonight and found the Journal on my 
desk, I dropped into an easy chair and began to look it over. Tired 
as I was, I didn’t lay it aside until I had read every page. It’s great! 
Professor Hopkins’ article alone is worth the price of a ten years’ 
subscription. It’s a veritable emancipation proclamation. ... . Every 
English teacher who wishes to be put on an equality with his colleagues 
must rally to your support with enthusiasm, for you are rendering us 
all the greatest possible service.”—Ernest C. Noyes. “Hurrah for the 
Journal! It’s fine. Keep it up.”—E. H. Kemper McComb. 
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REVIEWS 


TRAINING IN POETRY 


An anthology is ordinarily a confession of taste. Plucking the 
flowers of poesy is now, in these days of literature teaching, more than a 
matter of taste; it is one of responsibility. “I offer you these poems, 
now learn something of poetry from them,” is the editor’s charge to the 
student. In other and less pedagogic times, the posy-ring was presented 
to whoever wished it, in an informal take-or-leave fashion. It was thus 
that the fantastical garlands of the sixteenth century were compiled. 
Their titles are in themselves poetical curiosities. They were and are 
still for the adult student. When Professor Palgrave conceived the 
more serious purpose of indicating movements in English poetry in 
The Golden Treasury, he was but following the precedent of the Byzantine 
professor in Dante’s time whose Greek anthology is our historic source 
of training in Greek literature. Once the training idea enters into the 
selection of poetry, it is but natural that the what and the wherefore of 
every new offering should be considered. The compilation by Professor 
Seward! invites some yeas and nays as to choice of pieces and to principle 
of classification. 

The narrative poems are in five groups and range from the folk- 
ballad to Pope’s “Rape of the Lock.” The poems in each group offer 
scarcely a question as to their propriety; they are the orthodox offering 
to the young, with the exception of Wordsworth’s “Laodamia”’ and the 
“Rape of the Lock.” If the stress is upon his style of narrative rather 
than upon the poet’s experiment in narrative style, the “Laodamia”’ 
is the least Wordsworthian of all the narrative poems of Wordsworth; 
unless the “Rape of the Lock” is positively needed to illustrate a point 
in the appended discussion on a lack of nature-feeling in Pope’s age, the 
poem is a questionable choice. Tennyson’s achievement in narrative 
poetry is remarkable, and this fine fooling of Pope could be dispensed 
with for the beauty of one of the Idylls; if restraint is the quality to 
be demonstrated in “Laodamia,” let William Morris’ “Atalanta’s 
Race” be the choice, and let Wordsworth be represented by what is 
really his genius in narrative, a free simplicity, not an affected one. 

* Narrative and Lyric Poems for Students. By S. S. SeEwarp, Jr. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co., 1909. 
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No one will quarrel with a division of narrative poems into old and 
new ballads, short and long poems; but when lyrical poems are labeled 
“Joy in Life,” “On the World of Nature,” “Courtship and Love,” 
“Bereavement and Death,” and scarcely a poem in any group but 
could be shifted elsewhere, this kind of classifying breaks down. “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass” is an out-and-out love lyric; it is not among 
the love poems. “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” is classed as a poem 
of grief; it is certainly very abstract grief. “The Chambered Nautilus” 
is called a nature-poem. There is more didacticism than nature in it. 
Almost the entire group of nature-poems is subjective in conception. 
Professor Seward ignored the Elizabethans in this group; he has nothing 
from Blake; hence the sheer loveliness of nature, except in the few 
pieces of Shelley and Wordsworth, is not enforced. Herrick’s sinister 
little “Counsel to Girls’ is called joyous and the only joyous poem 
Herrick ever wrote, “Corinna’s Maying,” is not given. “The Last 
Leaf of Holmes” is called playful in mood. I have never known a 
student who did not call it sad. Perhaps students feel more kindly 
toward old age than Holmes did. 

These illustrations are sufficient to point the danger of over-refinement 
in classification. Lyrical poetry in spite of its enormous diversity is 
simply differentiated. Poets eternally sing of nature, of love, of the 
philosophy of life. They frequently blend the three in one poem. If 
the student recognizes the source of the poet’s inspiration, he is on the 
way to the poet’s method of treating his theme, and is at liberty to 
name it for himself. Professor Seward forces the generalization before 
the discovery, a method which inhibits both. 

So far as his collection recognizes contemporary poets, and includes 
American as well as English, it deserves praise. In that he does away 
with any idea of the historical development of poetry, yet attempts to 
individualize poets, he is delightfully inconsistent. Ridding the student 
of one difficulty in learning poetry and retaining it in another form is 
not an advance in this type of literature teaching. A free range among 
a large number of poems of all types, with no indexing other than the 
kind a student may arrive at for himself, is the best introduction to 
poetry. A slow leading to technique must accompany this free reading. 
The anthology is yet to be compiled which shows, except in snatches, 
the subtle relation between mood, meter, phrasing; in a word that 
which makes poetry poetry—its style. Coventry Patmore more than 
fifty years ago had the right idea of an anthology for young people— 
a varied garden of beauty in which they roamed at will. Professor 
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Seward’s notice that his poems are “for students” makes one wonder 
what period of student life he means. His grouping is too rigid for 
very young students, and his selection is not varied enough for older 


students. 
ELLEN FITZGERALD 
CuicaGo TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Curcaco, IL. 
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